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EDITORIAL 


ENATOR BORAH has a genius for getting on the 
right side of great issues. On Russia, on Mexico, on 
China, on the allied debts, on the world court, on the 

league of nations, on the outlawry of war, on disarmament, 
on Karolyi and Saklatvala, on amnesty for political pris- 
oners, on industry and agricul- 
ture, on German property 
seized during the war, and 
now on prohibition. His ad- 
dress at the Presbyterian general assembly on Sunday, May 
30, was not only a personal commitment of himself to the 
cause of prohibition, but a positive contribution to the na- 
tion’s thought as to the present situation. In the light of 
Senator Borah’s extempore speech on the senate floor in 
April, it was naturally assumed that at his first opportuntiy 
he would develop in a reasoned argument the constitutional 
point he there made. But it was not known that his espousal 
ef the prohibition principle itself would be so unqualified 

d hearty. In fact he not only expressed an ardent prohi- 
bition conviction, but made a fresh contribution to popular 
thought on the liquor question. He pointed out that in addi- 
tion to all the age-old reasons why liquor should be abso- 
lutely prohibited, “the modern industrial world with its 


Senator Borah Takes 
Strong Dry Position 


complex and delicate machinery, with its demand for secur- 
ity and fitness, asks that it be banished.” This point of 
view he brought vividly to his audience in the following 
paragraph: 


The man in the automobile may be opposed to the eigh- 
teenth amendment, but he will instantly discharge a drink- 
ing chauffeur. The train may be crowded with delegates 
to the ‘anti-prohibition convention, but they would mob the 
engineer who would take a drink while drawing his precious 
freight. The industrial magnate may talk critically of sump- 
tuary laws, but he will apply them like a despot to the man 
who watches over the driving power of his vast establish- 
ment. When safety is involved, we are all dry. Where the 
exigency of modern life demands a clear brain and instant 
decision in order to save lives and property, we are all dry.” 


Thus Senator Borah brought reinforcements to the de- 
fenders of the principle of prohibition. 


Evading the 


Constitution 
ORE IMPORTANT, however, than the liquor ques- 
i tion itself is the constitutional question, declared 


Senator Borah. He held that the effort now being made to 
modify the Volstead law was an effort to evade the eigh- 
teenth amendment. There is no doubt about the intentions 
of the modificationists. Unable to secure the votes to revise 
the constitution in the constitutional way, they are resorting 
to specious schemes for nullifying it. This subjects our 
nation to the supreme test. 


The supreme test of free government is the right of the 
government to write and unwrite its constitution and its 
laws. The supreme test of good citizenship is the capacity 
to obey the constitution and the laws when written. To dis- 
regard our constitution, to evade it, to nullify it, while still 
refusing to change it, is to plant the seeds of destruction in 
the heart of the nation—is to confess before the world that 
we have neither the moral courage nor the intellectual stur- 
diness for self-government. 


No more lucid characterization of the proposal for state 
referendums has been expressed than this: 


If this referendum interrogatory has any meaning at all, 
it is that every state shall determine for itself its own con- 
struction of, and obligation to, the constitution of the United 
States, and that construction is to bind the federal govern- 
ment. That doctrine was shot to death at the battle of the 
wilderness. ... If this scheme could be put into effect, forty- 
eight states would construe the federal constitution, and the 
federal authorities would have to accept the forty-eight con- 
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structions. We might have forty-eight different standards of 
intoxicating liquor and forty-eight different methods of de- 
terming intoxicating liquor. Each state would have a right 
to ship its brand of liquors into every other state. . .. Al- 
though the federal government is the defender and the in- 
terpreter of the federal constitution, it is by this program 
to be called upon to abdicate, to surrender and leave all to 
the state. This is constitutional anarchy. ... So long as 
the eighteenth amendment stands, speaking for myself, I 
would kick into the waste basket any referendum which 
would compromise either in letter or in spirit with its exe- 
cution. 


Couzens Versus 
Kresge 

ENATOR JAMES COUZENS of Michigan is differ- 

ent. He has millions, but fights the battles of those 
who have none. He fought the Mellon tax proposals be- 
cause they benefitted men like himself at the expense of the 
man of small income. What certain rich men think of him 
may be summed up by saying that to their minds he is a 
sort of millionaire scab. Recently Mr. S. S. Kresge, of ten 
cent store fame, Mr. Couzens’ fellow Detroiter, solicited 
the senator for a thousand dollar donation to a girls’ home. 
He sent $2,500 together with some admonitory words of 
which the following are a sample: “I do not know whether 
you have daughters, but I do know if you had any you 
would not want to see them working for $7.52 a week. The 
report which you gave me as to the wages paid to the girls 
in the five-and-ten-cent store, Woodward and State, shows 
the average wage received to be $7.52 a week. If that is 
the average, what is the minimum? It is really the mini- 
mum that counts, because the individual getting the mini- 
mum has to live just as well as the girl who gets the maxi- 
mum or average.” He concluded by saying: “the S. S. 
Kresge Co. makes lots of money, otherwise it would not be 
asking $265 per share for its common stock. I think you 
could do a lot more for girls and women by paying them 
better wages than you can by subscribing money to rescue 
them after they have gotten into trouble.” Perhaps the way 
in which money was gotten does not affect the good it may 
do after it has been given away, but let us hope that adula- 
tion of Mr. Kresge for his recent donation of twenty-five 
millions to a philanthropy will not confuse the public con- 
science as to the fact that money piled up at the expense 
of working girls is not clean money. 


The Advance of the 
Safety Movement 


a ge tae THOUSAND LIVES were lost dur- 
ing 1924 in America through accidents. Our entire 
overseas losses in the world war were under seventy-eight 
thousand. Twenty-one thousand of these deaths caused by 
accident were of children under fifteen years of age. These 
facts alone would justify the national society for educa- 
tion in devoting its twenty-fifth yearbook to the present 
status of safety education. Its four hundred pages contain 
the most concrete and human and generally interesting data 
about the American people that we have read in many a 
day. The safety movement in this country began sixteen 
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years ago in the railway and industrial field and its earliest 
slogan was “Safety First.” Its purpose at that time was 
the elimination of such accidents as were taking an in- 
creasing toll of life and limb in our industries. Its methods 
consisted largely of teaching adults, mostly workmen, not 
to do this and not to do that which might endanger health 
or life. Success attended the effort from the start. In 
first decade of its existence the fatalities from railroaé\y 
cidents were reduced from 12,520 in 1913 to 8,078 in 1923. 
The movement quickly spread to the larger field of public 
safety in general, and into the public schools, where dur- 
ing the last few years its advance has been extraordinary, 
not only from the standpoint of results achieved but from 
the standpoint of changing method and deepening philoso- 
phy. Every large city today has its department of public 
safety, and most of them have supervisors of safety edu- 
cation on the staff of their schools or make some other pro- 
vision for the systematic teaching of safety throughout 
the grades. In Detroit before safety education was intro- 
duced into the schools there were, in the year 1918-19, 96 
deaths of school children by accidents. In 1924 this num- 
ber had been reduced to 45. In Louisville a similar re- 
duction has taken place. The same methods applied in all 
of our schools may conceivably reduce the fatal accidents 
among our children by fifty per cent and thus effect a sav- 
ing of ten thousand young lives a year! 


A Change in 
Safety Slogans 





MPORTANT as are the possibilities for saving physi- 

cal life in this movement, its significance for the spirit- 
ual life of America sems even more potent. For it is mak- 
ing a definite and wholesome contribution to the life philos- 
ophy of millions of school children. The moving spirits in 
this safety education—and notably Mr. Albert W. Whit- 
ney, chairman of the National Safety council—are reason- 
ing thus: The word “accident” by its derivation means 
“falling across.” Falling across what? Why, some orderly 
procedure. If there were no order in the world there would 
be nothing to distinguish an accident from any other hap- 
pening. Order implies purpose. An accident is something 
that interferes with purpose; safety is something which lets 
purpose have its way. Let a child get the idea that the world 
in which he lives is orderly and purposeful and he has a rock 
foundation for both education and religion. Soon he will 
come to realize that he must adapt his own life and purposes 
to the larger life and purposes around him. But this is not 
all. The leaders of the safety movement are substituting for 
the old slogan, “Safety first,” a far happier one, “Safety for 
more and better adventures.” That is, take good care of 
your hands and feet, your eyes and ears, in the little ad- 
ventures of crossing the busy street or playing with your 
fellows so that in a few years from now you will be whole 
and strong and ready for the bigger adventures that await 
you—the adventures of a purposeful life—in exploratio 
or politics, or science, or the arts! The schools which tea¢ 
safety education of this sort report that they find it rich 
in practical projects as well as in its appeal to the imagina- 
tion of children. 
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England’s Liberals at the 
Parting of the Ways 


ILL LORD OXFORD succeed in reading Lloyd 
George out of the English liberal party? It is 
doubtful whether the majority of English liberals are 
ready for that drastic step which the letter of the party’s 
ular leader foreshadows. Lord Oxford is an old man. 
is fighting days are behind him. He has found a sanctu- 
ary in the somnolent atmosphere of the house of lords, and 
it is hardly to be expected that he will ever again provide 
any political group with the inspiration needed to carry an 
election. Lloyd George, too, is growing old. His great 
days are behind him. How much inspiration for leader- 
ship he still possesses it is difficult to estimate. But this 
seems clear: If Lloyd George is driven out of the liberal 
party, or if he leaves that party, the party, already reduced 
to third place in English political life, will for all practical 
purposes pass out of the picture. Perhaps this is inevitable. 
A world which is trying to find its way back from the 
brink of hell is a poor world for moderates. England, 
beset by gigantic problems of reconstruction, may have no 
room for a party which attempts to mediate between foreign 
toryism and socialism. Months ago liberal party journals be- 
gan seriously to propose the wisdom of a working alliance 
between their organization and Labor. Lord Oxford’s 
letter, based as it was on the dissatisfaction expressed by 
Lloyd George over the government’s course prior to the 
general strike, makes the possibility of such an alliance ex- 
eedingly remote. It may however, lead to a break, or 
breaks, out of which some entirely new fusions may come. 
So passes the glory of the Gladstone era! 


Immigration from Mexico 
Calls for Attention 


EN FAMILIAR with political and social conditions in 

the southwest have been predicting for more than a 

year that the next live issue in that part of the country 
would be Mexican immigration. The fact that this ques- 
tion is growing received official confirmation recently when 
the commissioner-general of immigration, Mr. H. E. Hull, 
spoke in favor of putting immigration from Mexico, and 
from all American states, on a quota basis. Mr. Hull said 
that there are now more than a million Mexicans in this 
country, of whom perhaps a fourth have entered illegally. 
But so easy is it to raise the head-tax of eight dollars that 
it does not pay the authorities to take the trouble to try to 
round these illegally entered aliens up. What Mr. Hull is 
saying emphasizes the concern of social workers and labor 
leaders. The Mexican comes to the United States, in many 
cases, at the solicitation of industry. Often the work offered 
him proves to be temporary, as well as poorly paid. When 
his job is finished he is left, thousands of times, a potential 
community charge. Social workers in conference at Denver 
last year told of this added burden foisted on the taxpayers 
in cities scattered far east and west, and all the way north 
to the Canadian border. The American federation of labor 
has seen the problem in formation, and has been carrying 
on a series of conferences with Mexican officials, looking 
toward a mutual agreement between the two countries to 
control migration. It has been the hope of American 
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labor that this might be secured without the raising of such 
political issues as have marked attempts at immigration 
legislation affecting the nationals of other states. In any 
action which the government may contemplate, as suggested 
by the speech of Mr. Hull, it is to be hoped that the pre- 
liminary approach to the problem of the labor federation 
will be taken fully into account. 


Assimilation the 
Ultimate Test 


OMMISSIONER HULL’S speech is another evidence 
that the immigration laws are not yet on a final basis. 
It is fairly clear that the people of the United States have 
made up their minds what the general policy in regard to 
migration shall be. But even labor—which is supposed to be 
committed to keeping the laws exactly where they stand 
at present—is soon going to call for revision of those laws, 
if only to tighten them. The country is committed to a 
policy of rigid restriction of immigration. In view of all 
the circumstances, which need not be rehearsed here again, 
The Christian Century concurs in the wisdom of this policy. 
But the country has not yet found a way by which it may 
secure this rigid restriction, and still satisfy its own con- 
science. The key to the whole issue lies in the word “as- 
similation.” Restriction is demanded in order to make 
easier the process of assimilation. Hence, it stands to reason 
that the quota system—which is taken for granted—should 
be based on tests of assimilability. Based on such tests, a 
quota system can be defended successfully before the pub- 
lic opinion of the world, and would be accepted without re- 
sentment, whatever its workings, by other nations. Yet we 
are doing nothing to secure a definition of assimilability, or 
to set up genuine tests in that field. No one will seriously 
contend that the present law, or the new quotas which are 
to go into effect next year, are based on any scientific in- 
vestigation. It is obvious, however, that such a basis for 
immigration quotas, applied to the question, would produce 
all that the most determined advocates of restriction desire. 
In the case of oriental immigration, for example, quotas 
based on actual assimilability—such items as percentages 
acquiring citizenship, percentages with children who marry 
into other groups, and the like—would reduce the actual 
number allowed entry to the vanishing point. If the immi- 
gration question is ever to be solved in a way that will at 
once satisfy the demands of most Americans and the self- 
respect of other nations, there can hardly be any doubt that 
the solution will come through placing scientific assimilabili- 
ty tests at the foundation of the quotas. 


Bringing the Real Bible to 
The Man in the Crowd 


ROFESSOR MOULTON several years ago proved 

that people will read the Bible when it is put in brief 
and attractive form. The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Chicago, is following the same plan by issuing 
the different biblical books as pamphlets, with brief intro- 
ductions and modern text. Two such have appeared. “The 
Story of Jonah,” with historical introduction by Professor 
J. M. P. Smith, and a new version of the narrative, and 
“The Letter to the Galatians,” with historical introduction 
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speed version of the new testament. These leaflets are in 
such attractive and inexpensive form as to be available for 
class or individual use. Sample copies are said to be avail- 
able for any who request them. It is likely that other books 
will receive similar treatment as the demand is felt. The 
old testament text used in these leaflets is that of the new 
version now preparing under the editorship of Professor 
Smith. If there is any doubt that the approach which a 
reverent modern scholarship makes to the Bible is appre- 
ciated and welcomed in the average community, an experi- 
ment with such pamphlets as these issued by the institute 
will set the mind at rest. 


A New Era of Biblical 


Research 


TUDENTS OF THE BIBLE have long understood 
S that one of the most significant aids offered for the in- 

terpretation of portions of that record has come from 
the work of archaeologists, who with pick and spade have 
been unearthing bits of ancient evidence regarding the peo- 
ples of the near east. From time to time summaries of such 
excavations in Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Palestine have put into the hands of biblical students valu- 
able material for the more complete interpretation of the 
Hebrew and early Christian documents. A century ago the 
Bible occupied a position of isolation. It was almost the 
only source from which any competent knowledge of the in- 
habitants of the lands adjacent to the eastern Mediterranean 
Since that time two great civilizations 
have been opened to the knowledge of the west through the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the cunei- 
form writing of the Tigro-Euphrates peninsula, and schol- 
ars believe that another civilization, that of the Hittites, is 
soon to yield its secrets. 

But the true understanding of an ancient people comes 
only with the possession of sufficient archaeological remains 
to make possible a competent study of their history and 
ideas. That material the excavator must provide. During 
the past quarter of a century frequent and often rich dis- 
coveries have been made, and experts have come to speak 
with a measure of confidence regarding the people of the 
fertile crescent which is the scene of the greater part of 
biblical history. The great impediment to rapid progress in 
this field was the Turkish government, whose permission 
for excavation was difficult to obtain, and in whose hands 
the treasures secured by the investigators were rarely se- 
cure. The war closed that unfortunate chapter, and the 
work of exploration and research has taken on new and 
stimulating proportions. 

In this work American institutions of learning have had 
a large and honorable part. Neither the governments nor 
the schools of Europe have been able to follow up the 
archaeological endeavors carried forward with such enthusi- 
asm under German, French, British and other auspices in 
the years before the great catastrophe. But American in- 
stitutions have lost no time in taking advantage of the new 
opportunities offered by the removal of Turkish authority, 


was to be secured. 
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and enough has been done to make clear the fact that the 
merest beginning has as yet been made in the field of scien- 
tific excavation. The British mandate in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia and British influence in Egypt have made pos- 
sible the extension of research in the oldest of biblical lands. 
American universities and seminaries interested in old and 
new testament literature have united in the organization 

the two schools of oriental research at Jerusalem and a 
dad. The former has been in active operation for some 
years. The second is just beginning what promises to be 
a most useful career. 

The reports of field work undertaken and brought to a 
measure of completeness form an inspiring record. The 
University of Pennsylvania has carried on rewarding la- 
bors in Babylonia on the sites of ancient biblical cities. 
Harvard University has excavated at Samaria, Beisan (the 
Beth-sham of the old testament) and other places in Pales- 
tine. In Egypt, near the site of ancient Thebes, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Metropolitan museum of New York 
each have permanent headquarters for research and the col- 
lation of the records of the monuments. To the former of 
these establishments for the transcription and publication of 
the monumental inscriptions, Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chi- 
cago has just made a notable contribution, practically doub- 
ling the facilities of University house at Luxor, and pro- 
viding for the addition of an adequate library, which is in- 
dispensable in work of the sort. This is under the direction 
of the oriental institute of the university, of which Pro- 
fessor James Henry Breasted, the eminent Egyptologist, ee 
director. 

Of course the most astonishing recent discovery was that 
of the unmolested tomb of the Pharaoh Tut-ankh-amen, 
in the valley of the royal tombs opposite Luxor. One re- 
grets that Lord Carnarvon did not survive to see the wonder- 
ful treasures taken from that sepulchre through the labors 
of his representative, Mr. Howard Carter. Much has been 
said of the marvel of this collection of tomb furniture, but 
no description is in any manner adequate. The couches, 
staves, canopies, jewels, weapons, and the coffin of solid 
gold, far exceed in magnificance any earlier discovery, 
and baffle any attempt at satisfactory description. Already 
the Cairo museum is enriched beyond any former dreams of 
its officials. The recent discovery of the tomb shaft of the 
mother of Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid, is 
another and older interment, but by no means so elaborate 
or well preserved as the one at Luxor. This latest event 
was another Harvard achievement, and its full description 
will come from Professor Reisner, the director. 

These and other recent finds in Egypt, which have made 
clear the rich rewards still awaiting the excavator, moved 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to suggest that for the more 
adequate and secure housing and care of these fast-accumu- 
lating materials and the prosecution of the larger labors 
which the museum might well undertake, he would be glad 
to contribute the sum of ten millions of dollars, to be ad- 
ministered under the joint trusteeship of Dr. Breasted, Mr. 
Everit Macy and Mr. Raymond Fosdick, the latter two of 
New York. The offer was made to King Fuad, and it was 
intended, and made clear, that the gift was to be made in 
the spirit of complete cooperation with the Antiquities serv- 
ice of the Egyptian government, of which M. Pierre Lacau 
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is director general. The offer was made in a personal 
visit to Abdin palace by Dr. Breasted, and was received 
by the Egyptian press with expressions of the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gift contemplated the erection of a 
second museum building, not only for the housing of the 

numental materials that will be added to the great col- 
é.:::. but for the prosecution of scientific research under 
the most favorable conditions of direction and equipment. 
It meant that a research institute of the most approved sort 
was to be provided as an adjunct to all the facilities the 
museum now possesses. It is not surprising that the offer 
was hailed with very great enthusiasm by local leaders and 
by the world of scholarship at large. 

For some reason, however, this first enthusiasm of the 
Egyptian official group was presently modified. The real 
facts are not known as yet. One is led to wonder if the 
debacle of French management in Syria under the incom- 
petent leadership of Gen. Sarrail, a mere political appointee, 
and the growing resentment of the near east against the 
French, and in consequence, all the western nations, had 
something to do with dampening the ardor of the men in 
charge at Cairo. The seige and practical destruction of 
Damascus by the French have been a disaster for which the 
western nations will be compelled to pay in loss of native 
good will for generations. Difficulties and jealousies cer- 
tainly arose at Cairo. Apparently hesitence was expressed 
as to the wisdom of receiving the gift, or some of the terms 

of its administration. Naturally this placed Mr. Rocke- 
@.:.: in a position of embarrassment, and in April, some 
two months after the offer was made, he wrote to the king 
expressing regret that it had seemed impossible to draft ac- 
ceptable arrangements such as would fully assure the suc- 
cess of the project, although all the changes in the original 
agreement requested by his majesty’s representatives, on the 
basis of which the prime minister had agreed in writing to 
recommend the acceptance of the gift, were acceded to. 
Under these circumstances, and in order to relieve the 
Egyptian government of embarrassment, the proposal was 
withdrawn. 

Whatever the reasons that led to this unfortunate result, 
the friends of scientific research everywhere can only regret 
that any jealousy or over-sensitiveness on the part of the 
Cairo officials, or any native resentment at the conduct of 
foreign officials in Syria and Egypt, should have been al- 
lowed to deprive Egypt and the world of such a noble pro- 
vision for the safe housing and administration of the im- 
mense collection which might under favorable circumstances 
have been gathered in the treasure house on the Nile. 
Through some play of self-conscious nationalism a great op- 
portunity has been lost to Egypt and to science. 

Another most interesting development in the field of bib- 
lical investigation is also going forward under the direction 
of Dr. Breasted, who has just returned to the University of 
Chicago after several months in Egypt and Palestine. Some 
time since, permission was secured by the oriental institute 
for excavation on the site of Megiddo, the Armageddon of 
the Bible. Partial efforts to excavate the site had been 
made by the Germans some years ago, but little of value was 
found. Yet scholars have been confident that a spot of such 
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strategic value in old testament times must ultimately yield 
materials of value to history and archaeology. Accordingly 
an expedition has been sent to the place, and work begun 
under the personal direction of the efficient excavator, Dr. 
Fisher. An adequate house has been built, the most elab- 
orate ever erected for such a purpose, and the labor of re- 
moving the debris from the extensive hill is proceeding. 

On a recent visit to the place Dr. Breasted had his atten- 
tion called to a stone evidently overlooked by the former 
diggers. It has upon it an unquestionably authentic car- 
touch of Shishak I, the Pharaoh who sacked Jerusalem, and 
took the golden shields from the armory of which Solomon 
had been so proud. The name is found on a fragment of 
what was evidentiy a monument of some size, and appears 
to indicate a trophy set up after victory. It is such signifi- 
cant discoveries that encourage scholars with the hope that 
much more important finds are yet to be unearthed, and that 
the story of the Hebrew civilization is to be illuminated in 
even more memorable ways. Dr. Breasted has just received 
from Dr. Fisher a cable announcing an interesting discov- 
ery of scarabs of the eighteenth dynasty which is further 
encouragement regarding the future of excavations on the 
mound of Megiddo. It is probable that the soil of Palestine 
and other biblical lands has been hardly more than scratched 
by the pick and spade of the excavator. 


Fads in Education 


ADS SEEM TO RIPEN easily in America. The 
kK tradition of freedom, combined with the compar- 

ative freedom from tradition, which is the boast of 
the nation, makes it easy for new customs, new ideas to 
command a passing popular assent. This susceptibility to 
the mood of the moment marks most of our institutions. 
Witness, for example, the current preoccupation of the 
church with the skyscraper, revenue-producing plant. But 
it is doubtful whether any institution responds as quickly 
and as automatically to such fads as pertain to it as does the 
American college. Our children are sent to college to obtain 
at least stability of character, by which we mean something 
like the ability to think in large and permanent categories, 
calmness in judging, and that sound skepticism which should 
fortify the educated man—the ability to see life steadily and 
whole, as Arnold’s great phrase put it. Instead of that, the 
college reveals itself to them as a creature of moods, of 
ephemeral enthusiasms, and of a ceaseless hunt for some 
new thing which in itself betrays a lack of faith in what is 
being done. 

It has become the fashion to jibe at the undergraduate for 
his conformity to the fashions of the passing hour. The 
cut of his hair, or of his trousers, the topics of his conver- 
sation, the scope of his campus interests, all reveal an at- 
tempt to make college life as standardized as life in our 
statlerized hotels—and as responsive to the whims of the 
hour. Much of this criticism is deserved. American so- 
ciety in the future is bound to be timorous and trivial be- 
cause the American college student at present accepts so un- 
resistingly the conventionalities of his group. But the un- 
dergraduate is not a whit more the creature of passing fads 
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than the college itself. If it is the desire of the student to 
make himself as indistinguishable as possible from every 
other student, it is equally the desire of the college—except 
in a few cases—to make itself as indistinguishable as possi- 
ble from every other college. And if the student “dates” 
his generation by his silly eagerness to take up with every 
fad which is approved as “collegiate,” the history of most 
colleges shows an equal readiness to embrace the fashions of 
the academic generations. 

The American college has long been an easy victim of 
fads in the accumulation of its physical equipment. This is 
true both from the standpoint of the architectural style of 
that equipment and from that of the purposes to which the 
equipment is dedicated. Walk on the campus of many and 
many an American college and you can name with consid- 
erable accuracy the decades in which the various buildings 
made their appearance. In part, you can do this because of 
the purposes to which the buildings are devoted. Business 
administration, journalism, home economics—we hope Mr. 
Mark Sullivan does not overlook these as he proceeds with 
the story of “Our Times.” In part, you can judge by the 
architectural style. At least, if it is English Gothic, you are 
justified in guessing a date after the erection of the new 
university on Chicago’s midway set the styles. Now that 
the University of Pittsburgh is building a skyscraper, we 
may confidently expect a new fad in construction for col- 
leges located in urban centers. 

These fads in equipment are to be seen in other direc- 
tions. There are not only the buildings for courses which 
are suddenly discovered to be a necessary part of the studies 
of a college—these perhaps should be regarded as evidence 
of fads in curriculum—but there are the buildings which 
indicate the shifting interests in other than classroom activ- 
ities. ‘Take, for instance, the type of building wherewith 
it has become usual to beguile the gifts of graduates. Not 
long ago, this was generally a building to provide special 
social facilities. Sometimes it was under the direction of 
a Christian association or its equivalent; sometimes not. 
When all the colleges that could be expected to support 
such a recreational center had been provided for, the next 
demand was for enlarged gymnasiums. As a result the 
gymnasium, with its perfect appointments and its corps 
of instructors, has become the dominating building on 
many a campus. And now the fad is as strongly set for 
the erection of great athletic stadia. 
be next in order. 


Little theatres may 


Reference has been made to the curricular fads of the 
American college. It is difficult to speak of these, because 
of the danger of seeming to want to discourage much- 
needed experimentation. The college curriculum has been, 
for many years, in need of change. The standardized 
“arts” course of the past has been less and less convincing 
Experiment in the field of curriculum 
has been, and still is, in order. The trouble arises from the 
fact that a few teachers, or a few schools, do some genuine 
experimenting, while the rest rush along the paths thus 
indicated without ever attempting to integrate the new 
curricular material into any background of their own. And 
the result is that the proposal, instead of receiving the 
careful testing of a genuine scientific experiment—for 
surely there should be science in pedagogy—is cheapened 


as a path of culture. 
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by the exploitation which is the fate of all fads. It was 
in precisely that way that scores of colleges threw over- 
board the old “required” curriculum to plunge into an 
orgy of electives which left their courses an unrelated hodge 
podge of very doubtful cultural value. And today the 
same thing is happening as “honors” courses and “orienta- 
tion” courses emerge from the laboratories which a fe 

colleges have supplied. So closely organized are rote 
sors and educational executives, so luxuriant is the litera- 
ture of their profession, both in book and periodical form, 
that the news of curricular experiments can travel swiftly. 

Curricular fads are balanced by pedagogical fads. Just 
now it is the “lecture” method which is under fire. No one 
will contend that the lecture method of teaching is the only 
proper method, or that it is not open to abuses. In the 
hands of a prosy professor the lecture method may be a very 
terrible thing indeed. And it is always in need of supple- 
mentation—as all worthy “lecturers” know. But there is 
something almost comic in the way in which the lecture 
method, as a method, is being attacked in these days, and 
the “discussion” method being pushed into its place. This is 
not being said in disparagement of the discussion method, 
but that method is no more the solution of the difficulty 
which is encountered in seeking to impart knowledge to a 
dullard than is the derided lecture method the total loss 
which its opponents claim. A few years ago—about the 
time Woodrow Wilson announced his program for Prince- 
ton—it seemed as though the preceptorial system might be- 
come the pedagogical fad of the moment. That system— 
again, a system with distinct advantages—is considered) 
every once in a while by some other college. But it will 
hardly become a fad; it is too expensive. Plainly, the dis- 
cussion method, with its technique for exploring ignorances, 
is marked for the next boom. 

More significant, and more disquieting, than any of these 
is the tendency of the American college to surrender to ev- 
ery passing fad in the content of instruction. It is reported 
that when Professor James Moffatt was in this country a 
year ago someone chided him with the charge that Scotch 
ministers preach as though nothing had happened since John 
knox, to which Dr. Moffatt replied that American preach- 
ers preach as though nothing had happened before last Sat- 
urday. Much the same thing can be said as to what can be 
heard in the ordinary American college classroom. The 
American teacher is almost incapable of comprehending the 
mentality of a man like Spengler, who is as much at home 
with the Chinese as the Egyptian, with the Inca or Aztec as 
the Arabian civilizations. For all his lip-service to the sci- 
entific spirit, the American teacher is really one with the 
men of decadent Athens who were continually alert for the 
coming of “some new thing,” eager to play shuttlecock with 
the latest pat phrase. 

Just now behaviorism has become the fad of the Ameri- 
can class room, and it is doubtful whether any fad has ever 
made so quick a conquest. There are scarcely a dozen 


American colleges of standing in which this new type of 
psychology has not been accepted, even though it has yet to 
win a conspicuous convert among the psychologists of the 
rest of the world. If the claims made for it by its leading 
advocates are accepted, it will do away with all sense of 
ethical responsibility on the part of the individual. The high 
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priest of behaviorism, in his series of lectures which ranks 
as the bible of the cult, admits that with the advance of be- 
haviorism to take possession of the field of psychology, 
philosophy is to disappear from the attention of the college. 
And this is correct, if the behaviorist is correct in his com- 


gupiete materialization of life. But a slight skepticism should 


» permissible before the spectacle of any professor, or the 
professors of any generation, bowing Plato and Zeno and 
Spinoza and Kant and Royce and James and Dewey off the 
campus. 

Of course, the danger in calling attention to this tendency 
to faddism is that the warning will be taken as a plea for 
stagnation. Is it necessary to guard against this? The 
most hopeful aspect of the situation in the American college 
today is that there is dissatisfacion with what has been. 
Some of this dissatisfaction is to be found among teachers ; 
more among students. Even the present proneness to take 
up with fads is better than it would be to accept what has 
been as what must be. But there are two dangers which 
need to be regarded seriously. One lurks in the idea that 
every college should be like every other college. The sec- 
ond is the idea that every educational experiment has a right 
to be tried out on every member of the student generation 
in which it appears. It would prove a salutary thing for 
American education if a few colleges would pick out certain 
carefully delimited fields—not necessarily large fields, either 
—and would resolve for a generation to do in those fields 


f all the work and only the work which the widest educational 


xperience of the world has taught can surely be done. 


The Observer 


The Call to the Church 
T's RECENT EVENTS in England have called 


forth a wide expression of opinion that deserves 

more attention than the American press has thus far 
bestowed upon it. One of these events is the publication 
of a pamphlet entitled “The World Call to the Church” 
and the other was a mass meeting in London called to 
consider “The World’s Need for the help of the Church 
in industrial and internaticnal problems.” The “World 
Call to the Church” is from India, and it is like the ancient 
cry: “Come into Macedonia and help us.” It is a call 
for more missionaries, more churches, more schools and 
more money for spreading the gospel in India. The mass 
meeting in the Central hall, Westminster, was to declare 
that the world desperately needs the help of the church for 
the accomplishment of industrial and international peace. 
Both these events have deeply stirred the British churches 
and have called forth a wide expression of opinion that is 
by no means optimistic. 

Taking up the call from India first there is a widespread 
opinion that while India ought to be calling and that she 
might be so calling if she saw the whole truth yet, as 
things are, her attitude towards western christendom is 
rather that of deprecation than of invitation. I have be- 
fore me a study by Rev. E. C. Dewick of the real situation 
in India as regards missionary endeavor there which evi- 
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dently reflects a rather widespread feeling. The ardent 
desire of India for missionaries is evidently much ex- 
aggerated. As a matter of fact the educated classes 
seem to feel that the missionaries from the west have 
little if anything to offer India better or as good as 
she has. They give two reasons for their doubts. 
The first is that while the missionaries preach world 
brotherhood, neither they nor the country they repre- 
sent really practise it when it comes to a crucial test. The 
white, Christian races persistently regard their darker 
brethren as “inferior brethren.” The Indian believes that 
the general trend of missionary opinion and influence is 
biased in favor of the doctrine of white superiority and its 
corollaries. Mr. Dewick calls attention to the fact that even 
the “call from India” speaks of the “suspicion, revenge and 
racial antagonism on the part of Indian politicians” as the 
chief danger at the present time, but does not point out 
that much of this “racial antagonism” is the just reward of 
arrogance and social intolerance on the part of the ruling 
race. It is also a well-known fact that when several dis- 
tinguished Anglicans visited India in 1922 on the “mission 
of help” to the English-speaking congregations in India 
the missionaries were warned beforehand not to touch upon 
the race problem in their preaching. The opinion widely 
prevailed in India at the time that the church was afraid 
to touch upon that which to the Indian mind constitutes a 
daily and hourly denial, ali over India, of the principles of 
Christian brotherhood, namely “the bullying, hectoring be- 
havior of a large part of the white population of India 
towards their Indian servants and other Indians whom 
they meet,” to quote from the Modern Churchman. The 
Indian knows too, that with all the Christian talk of 
“brotherhood’ and denunciations of “caste” he is hardly 
tolerated in the churches in India where the British go and 
that in South Africa, where many Indians have gone the 
Indian Christian may not even cross the threshold of a 
“white” church. Mr. Dewick thinks this is the primary 
reason why the Indian of today is, on the whole, emphatic 
in not wanting Christianity in India, and why, so far from 
welcoming a large influx of missionaries from the west he 
regards the prospect with frank dismay. He says: “Until 
the church can clear herself of the suspicion that she is 
swayed by a racial bias which is founded not on principle 
but prejudice, no increase, however large, in the number of 
her messengers to India will break down the present dead 
wall of opposition to organized Christianity which character- 
izes the educated classes of India.” 

From other Indian sources comes another and much 
more serious criticism, evoked by “The World Call to the 
Church”, and one not easy to answer. It is serious because 
it attacks the very raison d’etre of missions. It has been 
making itself heard for some time, but “The Call” has 
lifted it into the nature of a challenge. These recent ex- 


pressions of opinion challenge the Christian church’s claim 
to preéminence even in religion itself. This is the church’s 
hardest problem the missionary has now to face in India, 
for the whole missionary enterprise rests on the assumption 
that the Christian church is the sole trustee of light and 
Here are some answers to this 
In the Maha-Bodi Journal occurs this challenge 


knowledge and salvation. 
claim. 
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“*Notwithstanding the teaching of the sermon on the 
mount, Europe is an armed camp. The religion of Europe 
is the opposite of all that is associated with mercy, gentle- 
ness, charity, and truth. And yet, these people 
talk of converting us to their religion!’ ” 

In 1924 Professor Radhakrishnan, speaking to the Cal- 
cutta Missionary conference on the subject of the recent 
war in which all the Christians of Europe were seen by 
the non-Christian peoples to be engaged in blowing each 
other to pieces and practising the most diabolical cruelties 
upon each other known either to civilized or savage peoples, 
and indulging in an orgy of hatred, said: “If millions of 
(western) people, who conscientiously believe that they 
walk by the light of Jesus, have not been able to possess 
the necessary spiritual power either to see the right or to 
do it, it is too much to expect that Jesus would be such a 
power in Hindu India.” 

Again Professor Radhakrishnan insists that western 
civilization is not an ideal civilization and has utterly re- 
pudiated the teachings of its Founder. “Civilization is 
what it is simply because it is based on an open repudiation 
of ‘blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
Those who have inherited it are by no means meek, but 
they are the most determined nations of the world, compos- 
ing their mutual differences with the sharp edge of the 
sword.” 

One of the younger Indians, a devoted disciple of Gandhi, 
while acknowledging the spiritual grandeur of Jesus, in- 
sists that Christians do not follow him or make him their 
ideal whereas: “Our Hindu ideals are far more spiritual 
than those of your Christians. Our heroes are a Gandhi, 
an Andrews, a C. R. Das—men who have lived the life of 
simplicity and self-sacrifice ; you glorify the millionaire and 
the war-lord; your gods are the bombing-plane and the 
dollar. [fe care for the things that are unseen and eternal ; 
you set your heart on the things that are seen and tem- 
poral!” 

These quotations will suffice. There is much food for 
thought in them. Is it going to be possible for missionaries 
to convert India to the gospel when our civilization, confes- 
sedly based upon it, gives it the lie at so many points. Can 
we preach brotherhood when we do not practise it? Can 
we preach the equality of all because all are children of God 
when we deny it every time we have anything to do with 
black, yellow or brown races? How can we preach Christ’s 
gospel of peace when we are all the time making wars and 
arming for them or drilling boys to wage them? How can 
we preach the gospel of the spirit when we make force and 
power and money our gods? These are the questions these 
extracts from Indian sources make us ask. It will be re- 
membered that Miss Fan from China asked these questions 
of the five hundred leaders of the churches at Stockholm 
last summer—and they were very uneasy as she spoke. 

The mass meeting called in London to consider the 
world’s call to the church to help solve the international 
problem was a great event in itself. The archbishop of 
Canterbury presided and several great Englishmen spoke. 
It was almost pathetic to read of the thousands who had to 
be turned away because it showed the yearning of the people 
to hear what the church had to say. All of the addresses 
were notable, but the address which stirred the hearts of the 
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English people was the passionate utterance of Dr. F. W. 
Norwood, pastor of the City temple, London. It has gone 
all over Britain and been widely commented upon. It lies 
before me, and it is not only the greatest utterance Dr. Nor- 
wood has made, but, to my mind, the greatest recent utter- 


ance on the immediate duty of the church to rid the re 


of war and the preparation for war. The first half of t 
remarkable utterance deals with the question of church 
union. The world is getting impatient of their prolonged 
discussion of it. While we discuss apostolic succession and 
the validity of orders the world waits for a united voice on 
the evils that are sapping civilization. Even were these 
questions important would they not “ultimately and more 
effectively and more rapidly be answered if the church pre- 
sented to the world a demonstration of her power to check, 
by force of conscience and moral leadership such iniquities 
as these before us tonight.” 

The speaker then reminded them that the other day pre- 
cisely that part of the world which is called by the name of 
Christ went blundering down into an awful Gehenna. The 
very best of our youth was exacted as toll, and there re- 
mains upon the present generation a burden of debt and a 
chaos of derangement that will fetter and cripple genera- 
tions. And even yet, with seven years to think about it we 
have heard no clarion call from the church. We have had 
sentimental abhorrence and vacuous declarations about the 
advisability of peace but the church has not stood out as the 
champion of humanity demanding the removal of tha 
awful curse which we now know to be neither inevitabl 
or sane. 

I wish all the Christians of the world could read and take 
to heart these concluding words: “It is for reasons like these 
that there are today multitudes of people outside the church 
who are longing for the moral and spiritual dynamic of 
which they feel she is the natural repository. Yet they 
stand aloof, because while the things they want and know 
to be necessary are so obvious to them, our method of ap- 
proach is so oblique and indecisive. I believe in the union 
of Christians. I am not so careful about their politics, but 
I do think there are certain broad aspects of these questions 
that ought to be lifted once for all beyond doubt. The mo- 
ment you begin to speak of international affairs they say 
you are talking politics. I have read all the post-war books 
that have been printed which were intended to show who 
was responsible for the war and the more I have read the 
more confused I have been about the moments and the 
trifles upon which destiny turned. The twists and intrigues 
have been so subtle and so balanced upon hair-springs that 
an ordinary man is unable to understand, and an archangel 
would not bother to try. . . . I am quite aware that these 
political issues are very subtle, and ought not to be dealt 
with in pulpits, but when I see with my mind’s vision the 
world as we have left it after the war, with not only its mil- 
lions of dead, but with its hidden millions of maimed and 
wounded, its broken-hearted women, its children bereft of 
their natural protectors, its hate and atmosphere of lies an 
naked revolting anomalies, I say that is not politics, that is 
but an outrage upon all that is decent, let alone Christian. 
The issue is plain, that thing ought to stop, must stop, and if 
the church said so, would stop.” 

FREDERICK LyNcH. 


as. en 
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The Oriental Rug 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SAT AT MEAT with a certain Rich Man, and after 
we had dined, we were together in his Parlor, I and 
he, and certain others who also were his Guests. And 
re was speech concerning Environment, and mine Host 
declared that as a man’s Environment is, so is the man. Now 
he had created for himself a most attractive Environment, 
in Books and Musick and other Good Things, and he had 
more knowledge of these things than have some rich men 
who only buy them and do not enjoy them. And he said 
that Environment was the most important element in Cul- 
ture and Character, and that he was seeking to give unto the 
men who wrought in his Employ a Better Environment. 
And all this I approved, and I hope that the Results are not 
to prove Too Disappointing. 

And after there had been some Discussion, I was asked 
what I thought about it. 

And I said, I was studying the Pattern of this Glorious 
Oriental Rug that is almost too good to be Stepped upon. 
For I was one time in the land where such things are 
wrought. 

And one of the Guests spake, saying, Yea, and the Rug 
also is a product of Environment, for it cometh from a land 
of Rich Coloring, which stimulateth the Imagination of the 
Folk, and fireth their Creative Genius. 

And I said, Whether it be Environment or the lack of it, 

dge ye. For the folk who make rugs like unto this dwell 
in a land where there is little Verdure and hardly any Color, 
but where all is brown and dusty and thirsty and dull for 
very nearly the Whole Year, and White with Snow in the 
shivering and unheated Tent of Winter. And the Tent in 
which the Shepherd dwelleth is of dull stripes of alternating 
white with brown or black, as it is made from the wool of 
the White Goat or the Goat that hath Brown or Black wool. 
And there is little to fire the Imagination in any Coloring 
without, where even the heavens are dusty and brown as if 
they were paved with sand. 

And the host said, I had not thought of that. How 
cometh it then, that for centuries these folk have made 
such Rich and Variegated Patterns that revel in Color? 

And I said, For a few weeks in every Spring that land 
hath a Riot of Color. The grass springeth, and the Flowers 
cover the Slopes. And the Shepherd feasteth his weary 
eyes on the sight. Though he sleepeth in tents that give 
little variety to the Landscape, and lyeth at night on bare 
ground with only a mat beneath him, yet doth he make or 
cause his wife to make, for his Tent Door, and sometimes 
for its Floor, a Wondrous Fabrick, whereof the Pattern 
hath memories of a Thousand Springs, wrought out in the 
Imagination and Skill of Generations of Spinners and 
Weavers. And he diggeth at desert Roots till he findeth 
Dyes, and his wife and his daughters Labor with Loving 
Skill to make Permanent all the Year what they see for a 

ew Brief Weeks in the Spring. And it may be that round 
and round the margin of the Pattern they make a River of 
Life, though most of the year their Streams be dry. So 
doth their Imagination glow with that which they prize and 
of which they have all too little. 


And mine Host said, But if they had more of Color in 
their own lives, might they not give us Even Richer Pat- 
terns? 

And I answered and said, Let us hope so. But in this 
land we have Myriad Colors and hardly any Imagination. 

And there was silence for a moment, and I said, 

Environment hath its Creative Value, and so hath the 
Lack of it. 


VERSE 


Butterfly 


AM the worm 
that dared to dream 
a dream beyond belief ; 


I am the worm 
that made me a bed 
and lay in a silken sheaf. 


I dreamed it deep 
and I dreamed it true 
that a worm might rise and fly— 


That I might awake 
a flying flower 
in a blowing heaven of sky. 
Mary Waite SLATER. 


Christ on Madison Street 


LOOKED for Christ on Madison Street 
Where men went by with stumbling feet, 
Where heads were bowed in the darkness there 
Of gray clouds hanging low in the air. 


I looked for Him, a vision of white,— 
But gay burlesques with their crimson light 
Had led my steps to a darker place 

Where smoke of passion hid Christ’s face. 


I looked for Christ in the hidden skies, 

A flaming vision to blind my eyes,— 

While Christ walked by with stumbling feet 

Along with the men of Madison Street. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


In Babylon 


OOR prisoners of circumstance 
And captives of an evil chance, 
Why sit ye down in gloom to weep 
Though ye be driven to rivers deep 
In Babylon? 


Why hang your harps upon the trees, 
To pagan powers bend your knees? 
O, if ye love Jerusalem, 
Why fear to sing its songs to them 
In Babylon? 
Marie LeNart. 














The Little Brown Church on the Air 


By Samuel R. Guard 
Tu LITTLE BROWN CHURCH is not little. The 


Little Brown church is not brown. The Little 

Brown church is a phantom shadow of God work- 
ing his way in this 1926 world of ours. The Little Brown 
church is a laymen’s community church of the air, which 
has been broadcasting every Sunday night for more than a 
year from radio station WLS of the Sears-Roebuck agricul- 
tural foundation, Chicago. I happen to be the director. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

On the morning of March 18, 1925, the sun rose bright 
and clear over the Ozarks. Spring caressed the mountain- 
sides. The snow banks in the deep hollows melted to swell 
the noisy streams racing to the sea. The trailing arbutus 
and the wind flower were cautiously sticking their toes out of 
their white winter blankets. Between the showers the farm- 
ers plowed and hauled. Peaceful, lovely countryside, kissed 
by the sun, washed by the rain, clean, sweet, gentle country. 
The little boys at Annapolis, Missouri, were flying kites. 

Sut suddenly there appeared in the sky, higher even than 
their kites, an American eagle. It was seven feet between 
the tips of his mighty wings and his talons were five inches 
long. He had had his early morning feast of fish and wild 
turkey and was now taking his way to his rock-bound home 
in the granite hills at the head of Black river. 


THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


The prince of the air soared serenely, until the shadow of 
a cloud crossed his right wing. More clouds. A fitful wind. 
More clouds. More wind. A vortex. The sun obscured. A 
storm. The mighty bird flew more rapidly to escape the 
storm. Alas, he was powerless. The best he could do was 
to keep aloft. Gathering force as it traveled eastward the 
storm became a tornado. Helpless in the whirling funnel 
the old eagle was buffeted three hundred miles across three 
states. Six hours later they found him at Patoka, Indiana, 
The 
prince of the air ruled no longer. And in the track of his 
wild flight lay death and destruction. Towns were razed, 
cities were ruined, farms were destroyed, forests were 
crushed into toothpicks. 

In the city of Chicago, there was a radio station, WLS 
—a gigantic toy then—which had dedicated itself to serve, 
inform, educate and entertain. Came a wire to this station 
saying that there had been a great storm down-state; that 
Murphysboro was hit. People were killed—and the wires 
were down. The station announcer, a Hoosier boy who had 
in his heart all we were trying to do for our radio audi- 
ence, and who said, “This is WLS, Chicago-o-0-0,” told 
the listeners about the storm. A man called up and said he 
wanted to give five dollars. His name and his donation were 
announced. And then for five days and nights that station 
staff did nothing else but answer calls by telephone and 
telegraph and letter, count money and announce gifts until 
a total of $215,000 was in our storm relief fund. It was an 
epic of the air. Radio listeners had a heart. 

The next morning after the eagle’s wild ride to his death, 
I was in Princeton, Indiana. In an aeroplane for two days, 
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still warm, but stone dead from sheer exhaustion. 


I rode straight across Indiana and Illinois and into Mis- 
souri. I never lost my way once. It was easy to follow the 
path of the storm prince. At Griffin, at Carmi, at Mp 
physboro, at West Frankfort, at DeSoto, at Gorham, 
descended. We would go to the nearest telegraph office and 
wire: “Send us 200 sheets, 200 pillow cases, bandages, an 
X-ray machine, disinfectant. Send us groceries, tents, 
underwear, send us diapers, canned milk, little sweaters, 
Send money.” 

Sunday morning I was back in Chicago. And Sunday 
at 6:30 p. m., March 22, 1925, I went into our WLS studio. 
They stopped the concert of sacred music and I reported on 
my airplane journey, bulletins of which they had been read- 
ing as fast as I sent them requesting relief supplies. 

I said: “The plum tree is white with blossom. The daffo- 
dils hold up their golden heads for the gentle kiss of the 
south-wind. The earth spreads her greeting carpet. The 
wild thrush calls from the locust grove. The father of 
waters rolls his yellow flood to the sea. The peace and quiet 
is like the benediction of springtime, and the countryside 
is set for happy people. But what is that strange procession 
of stragglers coming out the village road this Sunday after- 
noon? Qh, it is Opal Rosenberger. They are laying her 
beneath the wild plum tree. The ragged children, some with 


bandaged heads, some with arms in slings, are her school, 
day playmates. The haggard unshaven man in muddy over 


all jumpers is her pa. Mother is in the hospital at Cairo. 
No trace of big brother has yet been found. Poor little 
Opal Rosenberger, bride of the storm king. Not once but 
a hundred times I saw that scene repeated—at Gorham on 
the Mississippi, at Griffen on the Wabash, and at Parrish, 
West Frankfort, Murphysboro, Desoto in between.” 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 


And that was the birthday of the Little Brown church 
in the vale—a laymen’s community church of the air. 

I don’t know a thing about theology. I wish I were smart 
enough to be a preacher. But I am not. I have enough 
trouble being smart enough to be a broadcaster. Two and 
a half years ago I set my hand to the task of organizing the 
processes of a great industry, the world’s largest store, to 
render a helpful educational and social service to the people. 
Previously | had got a passion to serve agriculture on the 
campus of Ohio State university, and I had tried farm 
journalism and farm organization without accomplishing 
what I had hoped I might. Radio seemed to me to offer 
itself as a great new instrument of education. It would 
break down the last vestige of farm isolation. It would 
take grand opera, recital, orchestra, the President and his 
cabinet, speeches, instruction, weather, markets and lulla- 
bies to the sitting room table. It would keep them in, at 
home. 

So we built a radio station. We had two hours on each @ 
Sunday evening. Zion City, Illinois, on the same wave 
length, had the rest of Sunday. We would rather have 
work-day than Sunday, anyhow. Didn’t care much about 
it. But we did have two hours. We had a great idea. We 
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would invite the most famous divines in the world to occupy 
our radio pulpit. We would give them the best there was. 
We'd have, say, four great protestant preachers, then a 
Catholic priest, then a Jewish rabbi, then back to our de- 
nominational leaders. In that way, we would please every- 
body. 

IT DIDN’T WORK 


Everything went merrily until we got down to the Catho- 
lic service. Our speaker, one of the most brilliant priests 
in the Chicago diocese, wished to surround his broadcast 
with Gregorian chants, and very properly so. But no 
sooner had our organ started and the vested choir intoned 
the Latin litany, than the protests began to pour in. So 
far as I could learn the protests were against the Gregorian 
chants. Anyway, I got scared and quit it. There was noth- 
ing else to do. Radio like the newspaper, knows just one 
law—the public. We swung to the other extreme. We gave 
them high-class, lovely brilliant sacred music—orchestra, 
organ and vocalists—artists all. We got never a ripple of 
interest—until “poor little Opal Rosenberger.” 

To me, a hard-boiled, ignorant layman, that storm sermon 
was just like grabbing a bear by the tail. Willy-nilly, the 
Sears-Roebuck agricultural foundation had a church on its 
hands. 

Did you ever get up before one of these thing-a-ma-jigs 
and try to interest people whom you can’t see and who can 
just turn a dial and leave you like a deep sea fish on a sandy 

ore? Well, I knew that song which the Rev. William S. 

é@:: had written about his country church in Iowa. And 
I had read about the Little Brown church at Nashua, Iowa, 
in a farm paper. Being a farmer, the song appealed to me. 
So, next Sunday, we opened in a new way. We said: “Come 
to the Little Brown church in the vale, WLS, Chicago.” 
Then we sang the song for them. And we were off. 

I talked it over with Dr. Orvis F. Jordan, the executive 
secretary of the community churches. I told him that the 
bishops and cardinals and high ecclesiastics had just about 
ruined us and I had to build up a little country church, 
out of wind—air—and why couldn't he help me by letting 
me call it a community church of the air? Dr. Jordan wrote 
to his executive committee and they said, All right, go 
ahead, so long as it doesn’t cost the committee anything! 
So we went ahead. 


TOUCHING THE HEART 


I was struggling to touch their hearts for goodness, for 
God. I knew it could be done. But did it take a storm? 
Couldn’t we broadcast just normally and get the response? 
I struggled and struggled. It was terrible, really. But I 
was going through the whole history of its development of 
the church and discovering about the human heart just 
what centuries of pilgrimages and crusades and reforma- 
tions and missionary movements and evangelizations and 
proselyting had discovered. 

After we got the Little Brown church idea, I began to 
el that our church was empty, void, unfeeling. I began 






only way to supply these adjuncts of worship was with 
music. So I got a trio and read Newell Dwight Hillis’ 
sermon, “There Go the Ships.” And all the while I read 
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I had the trio play Cadman’s, “To the Sea” and “A. D. 
1620.” Not so bad. Then I tried that chapter from Maeter- 
linck’s “Life of the Bee” called “The Massacre of the 
Drones,” with nature music as a background. Then David 
Grayson’s “The Roadside Prophet” where the crazy old 
man goes along the road painting “God’s Love” on the 
rocks. One listener got so enthusiastic that he drew up an 
emblem for every listener to wear in his coat lapel. “God's 
Love,” it said, “Littlke Brown church in the vale.” As a 
background we tried a medley of old hymns. 

We had Labor day sermons and Thanksgiving sermons 
and went bravely on. Came Christmas. What could we do 
for Christmas? I wished that we could have the “Other 
Wise Man” by Henry Van Dyke. But that was absurd. 
That was a book. I got the book and reduced it to four 
episodes—the other wise man sets out, and he gives away 
his three jewels—four episodes that I was sure I could 
read in thirty minutes. It was an unheard of thing, to try 
to interest a radio audience with thirty minutes of talk— 
impossible, crazy. But I went ahead. All they had to do 
was to tune out. I announced a text. Then I stopped and 
the trio played, “Stille nacht, heilige nacht.” Then I read 
the first episode, five or six minutes. Then I stopped to get 
my breath. And our tenor sang, “Silent night, holy night.” 
By the time he had finished, I was rested and read the 
second episode. Then our basso sang, “Silent night, holy 
night.” I read the third episode. Our contralto sang the 
German Christmas carol, “Stille nacht, heilige nacht.” I 
finished the story—breathless and scared silly. Then a 
grand ensemble—trio, soloists, choir and organ played, 
“Silent night, holy night” by Franz Gruber, and we signed 
off. 

NO “REGULAR” PREACHER 


Meantime the telephone had set up an incessant chatter. 
Telegrams were received and during the next week the 
Little Brown church got six hundred letters. Eureka! 
Eureka! Here was the adaptation of a theme to a musical 
setting. Here was a lecture illustrated by lantern slides. So 
ever since then we have used this method. We vary it, too. 
One Sunday night we have variations of “The Old Rugged 
Cross,” but always “The Old Rugged Cross.” And the 
sermon is about “The Old Rugged Cross.” Or we may 
use nothing but gospel hymns, carefully selected. The next 
Sunday night, we will have Beethoven’s music and a sermon 
about the master who was deaf. 

I knew by this time that we had an audience. One Sun- 
day night I said I was going to Mexico to the bull fight and 
a regular preacher would take my place on the next Sunday. 
Back came the protests: “No regular preachers; the bull- 
fighter is good enough for us.” “If you must go to bull 
fights, please go on week days.” But I didn’t get to the 
bull fight. That Sunday night I broadcasted “God is love” 
on a special Little Brown church program at Station 
WFAA from Dallas, Texas. One Sunday night I said: 
“Next Sunday night will be our 52nd weekly broadcast, 
our first birthday. Who will send me a candle to burn on 
our birthday cake?” The next week we got 533 candles— 
little candles, big candles, blessed candles, funeral candles, 
all kinds of candles. Just think of that—533 people taking 
the trouble to wrap up and mail a candle in order to be 
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represented in our birthday! We had a time burning all 
those candles on one little cake. On that night I used 
Tolstoi’s story, “The Candle,” about the peasant who had 
to work on the holy day, but lighted his candle and placed 
it down under the moldboard where it burned brightly all 
day and shone through to God with his prayers. 


A UNITED CHURCH OF RURAL AMERICA 


Here we are then, a laymen’s community church, no 
preacher, no hierarchs, no creed, no denomination, no cere- 
mony, no preaching even. “I like you because you never 
shout,” wrote one woman. And here we are burning can- 
dies, blessed candles too, exhibiting proudly blessed palms 
on Palm Sunday, and never opening until our little cross 
of cedar, that some listener whittled out to celebrate “The 
Old Rugged Cross,” is on our microphone stand. Here we 
are developing ritual all our own, and a rather catholic 
ritual at that. Then I read these hundreds of letters plead- 
ing for a common, undenominational united church. Many 
of these letters are from people who do not go to any 
church, yet they want to become members of the Little 
Brown church in the vale. I read that Rabbi Wise says 
Jesus is a historical fact. I see that some prominent Jews 
help build the cathedral of St. John the Divine. I go over 
to Canada to look at a steer calf to be put in our half-ton 
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baby beef demonstration herd. I ride out to the farm near 
Toronto, with an old Scotchman. I notice a new sign on 
the little country churches: “The United church of Can- 
ada.” My driver says it works finely. And I thank God that 
I live today. For I say that the answer to the rural church 
problem is the united church of rural America. 

This I know, the united church of rural America “® 
be broader than denominationalism; it must be broa 
than protestantism; it must be broader than Catholicism; 
it must be broader than Judaism. It must be as broad as 
God is broad. It must draw a circle big enough to take 
them all in. Impossible, you say. Not impossible, I say. 
Consider the experience of our phantom church, the first 
community church of the air. We feel our way through 
sectarianism, even into the mysticism and the formalistic, 
beautiful ritual of the Roman church which seems necessary 
to put wings on our radio message. Didn’t I see by the 
papers that Roman prelates and Anglican prelates were in 
conference in Europe? If Episcopalians and Catholics can 
get together in England, surely protestants and Catholics 
and Hebrews and Christian Scientists and theosophists can 
get together out on the prairie that stretches from Spion 
Kop to the Missouri brakes, on the prairie in the Judith 
basin of Montana, or in the fertile valley of the Wabash, 
or on the Piedmont of North Carolina. 


@ 


By Hubert C. Herring 


a IS the capital of Bulgaria. Bulgaria is a country 
\/ completely surrounded by enemies, and completely filled 
with people who do not like each other. It is virgin mis- 
sionary soil. There are many interesting things in Sofia. 
There is a king, alive and thirty-three, a good looking young 
man who speaks polite English and French, and who is 
allowed to live in his neat palace at the center of the city 
so long as he is good and keeps very quiet. Which he does. 
I talked with him and came away with the clear conviction 
that the king thought that it was nice weather, that America 
was a good country, and that he hoped everybody would 
have peace. He did not incriminate himself. 

There are churches in Sofia, including a cathedral into 
which the communists dropped an unceremonious bomb last 
year, killing a good many people and not increasing the love 
of the government for communists. There are socialists 
in Sofia and soldiers and rebels of various brands, and 
standpatters, and all sorts of other people. There are stu- 
dents also, the eager youth of Bulgaria, profoundly sus- 
picious of the men who have so sadly messed up the past, 
and deeply concerned for the future and the part which 
they are to play. 


A MILITARY CLIQUE 


There is a little handful of generals in Sofia who took 
over the government one fine day, and have been running 
it to suit themselves ever since. They tell the king what 
thoughts he is to think. They tell the papers what they are 


to print. They are the government. The clique have their 
internal difficulties. Prime Minister Tsankoff, after some 
months of rather promiscuous blood-letting, yielded his 
place to Prime Minister Liapcheff, who seems to be a bit 
more sober in his taste for blood. Even the generals got 
a little sick of the lengthening list of semi-official murders. 
Perhaps they feared the opinion of a world which showed 
signs of irritation over the weekly list of communists, social- 
ists and dissenters who suddenly dropped out of sight. 
Articles were appearing all over the world which were 
of the same tone as Sherwood Eddy’s article in The Chris- 
tian Century last fall. The generals became rather sensi- 
tive ; they did not like to be referred to as the worst govern- 
ment in the world. 

Taking it altogether, Sofia is a very interesting place in- 
deed. It has all the appurtenances of comic opera and high 
tragedy combined, a king, generals on horseback, scenery, 
brass bands, everything. 


REUBEN MARKHAM 


And rather more interesting than the king and the bold 
generals, a young man named Reuben Markham. Markham 
went to Sofia a dozen years ago as a missionary, and h 
has been at it ever since. He has preached and taug 
and edited and written and lectured. The Bulgarians tell 
me that he speaks Bulgarian fluently and accurately, and 
that he gets all of the linguistic twists in at the right place. 
They also tell me that he writes as well as almost any writer 
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in Bulgaria, and that his literary style has grace and sweep. 
But the generals do not like Markham. They wish that he 
would stick to the gospel. They would happily cooperate 
with him in preaching about heaven. They resemble some 
other generals. They are great believers in unapplied Chris- 


nity. 

Gisisan is a genius in applying his gospel. He harbors 
the delusion that the gospel works. Perforce he becomes 
dangerous. He is. The generals are right. Markham ap- 
plied his gospel to the Stambolisky administration in the 
days after the war when that agrarian radical held power. 
Markham read him the ten commandments, and raised his 
voice a little when he came to the one which mentions kill- 
ing. Markham has been reading those commandments ever 
since. 

All of this would have been seemly and harmless if 
Markham had done it in a sterilized ecclesiastical fashion. 
But he could not hold himself to preaching sermons deal- 
ing with the undesirability of killing people in the abstract. 
He wrote articles which appeared in leading papers. He 
called men by name. He mentioned the people who had 
been killed. He went out and found the widows of the killed 
and fed them. He told all Bulgaria about them. He did it 
convincingly and Bulgaria listened. 


A GOOD PASSWORD 


I traveled by automobile some seven hundred miles 

ough southern Bulgaria. I talked with scores of Bul- 
, the leaders in the villages and towns through which 
we passed. The name of Markham was a good password. 
They knew him. Faces lit up when his name was men- 
tioned. They know him for what he is, a foe of tyranny, 
a friend of Bulgaria. When it was rumored that Markham 
might leave Bulgaria someone drew up a lengthy petition 
in which the contributions of Markham to the life of Bul- 
garia were recounted, and reasons why his withdrawal 
would be a loss to everything good in Bulgaria. Among 
the scores of signatures to that document were the names 
of practically every leader of importance outside the im- 
mediate government circle. 

Markham has not a denominational hair in his head. 
“Why make Congregationalists?” is the answer he gives 
to questioners. “It is far more hopeful to try to get people 
to join a great social and spiritual crusade for a new order.” 
So thoroughly does he mean it that many of his warmest 
friends are among the adherents of the Bulgarian ortho- 
dox church. Some of the protestants are not so sure about 
him. Protestantism has a fundamentalist tinge in Bul- 
garia. The attitude of the government has made his con- 
nection with the official missionary work rather difficult. 
But Markham knows that his place is with this people. He 
knows them and loves them and they love him. They have 
gone through hell together and he will not desert. 

“Their sufferings,” he says to me, “I cannot begin to de- 

ribe. The masses of Bulgaria are unsettled. They are dis- 

pointed and humble and terribly anxious to work for a 
new day. They are tired of politics, and have lost faith 
in many of their old leaders. They are waiting for some- 
thing bold and fine and unsoiled, something pure and burn- 
ing, something with a heroic swing.” 
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I see him as he tells it. In the background are the little 
villages of Macedonia, with the peasants who work from 
sun-up to sunset, men, women, boys, girls. 

“They are waiting,” he continues, “and there is nothing 
which presents all these qualities as does early Christianity. 
The social situation here is just what it was in Jesus’ day. 
The time is ripe. His work, his movement could be dupli- 
cated here. Furthermore the Bulgarians want an out-and- 
out movement. I tell you it is an opportunity which doesn’t 
come more than once in a millenium. It’s a chance for a 
religious experience that no other social group in the world 
presents.” 

Last fall a group of prominent Bulgarians came to him 
and asked him to edit an independent newspaper. They 
said, “You are one person who is known to have cham- 
pioned the masses when they were being murdered, one 
who has always been against violence, one who has never 
been mixed up with any party. You have the goodwill of 
the common people. The villagers trust you.” 


A NEW EDITOR 


The result of this is a little weekly paper which he calls 
“The World.” It carries current news and articles of popu- 
lar interest, and always an article about religion. The re- 
sponse has been amazing, for Bulgaria is a poor country, 
and newspapers do not have large circulations. Six issues 
have been published, and the circulation has jumped from 
two thousand copies to fifty-six hundred. The purpose 
behind the paper is always Christian. The religious articles 
are about Jesus. “We write,” he tells me, “about Jesus the 
carpenter who set out to create a new social order as well 
as poetry for souls seeking beauty. When we speak of him 
we are reverent, but utterly unconventional and a million 
miles from all theology. We devote most of our attention 
frankly to the proletariat as Jesus and St. Francis and the 
prophets did. The people understand that Jesus.” 

There is an uncompromising quality to the man. He 
seeks no special favors and plays to no special group. He 
knows and loves communists and conservatives, and dis- 
agrees with both. He understands the patriotism which is 
flaming forth throughout the country, and seeks to turn 
it into constructive channels. He preaches the love of coun- 
try, the pride of country: he interprets the beauty of Bul- 
garia and pleads for a vitalized patriotism which will lift 
Bulgaria to a place of spiritual and moral leadership in 
the Balkan peninsula. He is a poet at heart, and he knows 
how to dramatize Bulgaria to its people. 

And this is missions! It is an uncomfortable sort of 
missions. Markham has been on the point of deportation 
a score of times. Bulgarians by the hundreds who were not 
so outspoken by half have been picked off on lonely roads. 
It is probable that his American citizenship has saved him 
from that fate, although he would be the last to invoke such 
protection. It has been uncomfortable business for some 
of the others in missionary work. His work does not fit 
into the traditional grooves. It has been very uncomfortable 
business from the standpoint of the generals. But then 


the prophets and Paul never were comfortable persons. 
They were always in trouble. The generals did not like 
them. Nor did the established priests. 








British Table Talk 


London, May 19. 

r I AHE GENERAL STRIKE began at midnight on May 4, 

and ended at noon on May 13. The end came unexpect- 

edly. The trades’ unions’ council—known now as the T. 
U. C.—sought an interview with the prime minister and in digni- 
fied words made what was in form an unconditional surrender; 
in reality it was a surrender based upon faith in 
the word and spirit of Mr. Baldwin. The short- 
hand notes of this historic interview were pub- 
lished abroad by the British broadcasting com- 
pany, and there was much quiet joy, mingled with bewilderment. 
It was not made known at the time that Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
chairman of the coal commission, had been using his offices as a 
peacemaker, and the T. U. C. had come to believe that such 
terms as he had suggested were the best that the miners could 
expect. The miners themselves, when they came afterward to 
consider the Samuel memoranda, did not accept them, but with 
the assurance that the miners were likely to have a fair deal, and 
with the certainty that the strike must collapse sooner or later, 
the T. U. C. took the wise and, in the best sense, the brave 
course in making their surrender. Mr. Baldwin was generous; 
he has borne himself throughout this crisis as a man who knows 
that magnanimity in political life is the surest wisdom. The 
strike was over; our first and, we pray, our only general strike 
became a matter of history, and the nation had simply to forget 
the past, close its ranks, and seek once more to fulfil its calling. 
But the first steps were very hard. On May 14 little seemed to 
have followed the dramatic act. Rumors were rife all day that 
employers were bent upon making the most of their victory. 
If any of them had such thoughts they were overruled, and both 
the railroads and post authorities and other employers have 
obeyed the call to reconciliation. The miners’ dispute is not yet 
settled, but in the atmosphere of goodwill even this may be ex- 
pected before long. 


The End and 
After 


Some Morals 

The T. U. C. failed because it was handling a weapon which 
it did not know how to use, and did not mean to use. A general 
strike is only justifiable if it is meant to lead to revolution. Con- 
ditions may have been known and may be known again in which 
a nation driven beside itself by an oppressor might choose the 
general strike to change the system of government. Technically, 
they were right who declared that the general strike must be 
political; in fact, the T. U. C. had no wish to force a revolution, 
and was simply taking this means of helping the miners. (Some 
hot-heads no doubt were in favor of a revolution, but they were 
few and feeble.) Under such conditions the strike was bound 
to fail. The T. U. C. forgot the character of the great masses of 
their fellow-countrymen. I hope none of my readers will credit 
some of the reports which went out in the early hours of the 
strike. A general strike in which millions were involved passed 
without the firing of a single shot. The acts of violence were 
very few, the good-temper on both sides was wonderful. The 
ordinary Englishman is seen at his best in such times; he 
will offer to drive a train or sweep a crossing; whether he is 
a man of title or not, he will do without any fear and with- 
out any fussiness whatever comes his way. He is also a handy 
man who can soon pick up the arts of a bus-driver; if he or she 
has to get to the office, at the office he or she will arrive. The 
T. U. C. probably underestimated the grit of the middle and 
upper classes, just as tney underestimate the character of the 
workers. Anyhow it should be known that on the last day of 
the strike more than 4,000 trains were running! If there is one 
thing for which we are grateful, it is that our people kept their 
heads. There was no slowness in the response to the call for 
volunteers; 60,000 special constables were enrolled almost at 
once in London, and almost every man, who was free, was busy 
upon some service. The thing did not go according to plan— 
nothing ever does in this land—but for this we are grateful. 
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The Press 

But the worst error of the T. U. C. was to call out the work- 
ers on the press. Even so, they did not crush the press. Day 
by day the papers gallantly struggled into being and before ae 
end, printers or no printers, the Times was selling twice as 
copies as it does in normal times. Most of us agree that the 
British Gazette, which was the government organ, was a hin- 
drance. It was marked by bias and was run much in the fashion 
in which papers are run in time of war. Mr. Churchill, who 
presided over it, supported by Lord Rothermere and Lord Bea- 
verbrook, is not the man to do a work like this; his native air is 
that of storm; and he has little grace with his amazing brilliance. 
But the Times was admirable in the fairness of its temper, and 
was much nearer to the spirit of Mr. Baldwin than the paper of 
his chancellor. The strike probably appeared to a certain sec- 
tion of the cabinet as a good chance of stiffening Baldwin; as it 
has happened it is Baldwin who has to shelter them. Happily 
we were not under the guidance of Mr. Jornson Hicks, Lord 
Birkenhead or Mr. Churchill. 

* * * 

The Church 

The appeal of the archbishop was not unheeded by the nation. 
As a matter of fact, the actual end of the strike fulfilled the con- 
ditions which, in the name of the churches, he laid down. Mr. 
Churchill was disposed to pooh-pooh this appeal; it is amazing 
that a member of a constitutional government should slight the 
action of the head of the church by law established! There was 
a service broadcast on Sunday night in which representatives of 
the churches spoke. Its theme was reconciliation. The speakers 
were the bishop of Southwark, Mr. Elvet Lewis, and Dr. Gillj 
It must also be put on record that on the night after the cn) 
the strike, Dr. Gilbert Murray made a most beautiful speech 
the very spirit of Christian charity, calling for reconciliation. On 
that same night from the B. B. C. came the strains of Blake’s 
“Jerusalem” to Parry’s noble tune. That leads me to add that 
the B. B. C. has been used throughout in the spirit of goodwill. 
Surely it must be a shock to some of our observers and critics 
to find a nation joining in spirit at the close of a general strike 
in the words: 








“T will not cease from mental strife 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land.” 

* * * 
Parsons and 
The Pen 
One cheering fact in the present day is the growing power of 

parsons with the pen. Not every preacher has power of this 
kind. In fact very often the two gifts refuse to tarry together 
under the same roof. But at the moment it would be possible 
at once to name six preachers who are equally effective in speech 
and in writing. In the Anglican church there are the bishop of 
Manchester, Dean Inge, Mr. Studdert-Kennedy; among the free 
churches Dr. Norwood, Dr. Hutton, Dr. T. R. Glover, and a host 
of others whose names are known to many who never saw their 
faces. This is decidedly a welcome sign. These writers know 
that the written style is not the same as the spoken. They do 
not attempt the vain task of sending sermons as they are 
delivered, to the press. They translate them into the written 
mode, and in this way they are able to speak to a great audience. 
Of course, they are liable to be criticized by their scholarly 
friends for condescending to the vulgar. But they will not mind. 
It may even be urged that it does a scholar good to speak “© 
and then to the men and women who have no technical kno 
edge in their subjects but are willing to learn. What a Ray 
Lankester can do for science, surely no divine should be too 
proud to do for theology. The journals are not only patient of 
good stuff in this department; they are eager to use it. 


~Sea= Gar 
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From the Poet Laureate’s 
Last Volume 
“How should I be to Love unjust 
Since Love hath been so kind to me? 
O how forget thy tender trust 
Or slight the bond that set me free? 
How should thy spirit’s blithe embrace, 


= Thy loyalty, have been given in vain, 


From the first beckoning of thy grace 
That made a child of me again, 
And since hath still my manhood led 
Through scathe and trouble hour by hour, 
And in probation perfected 
The explicit fruit of such a flower?” 
* * * 
Asenath 
Asenath Nicholson is a great discoverer. She was the Ameri- 
can who visited Ireland in 1844 to discover by personal exper- 
ience what the life of the poor was like. Her experiences are 
given in “The Bible in Ireland”; this is the new title, the old and 
better one was “Ireland's Welcome to the Stranger.” It is par- 
ticularly interesting to hear how great a reverence this very 
strong protestant had for Father Mathew. But it is likely that 
American readers already know all about this courageous lady 
who, surrounded by carpet-bags, set sail for the sorrowful island 
when O'Connell was preaching repeal, and Father Mathew had 
sobered the people to the most powerful temperance preaching 
on record. The experiences of Asenath confirmed in her the 
truth of the Savior’s blessings upon the poor as the heirs of the 
Kingdom of heaven. Certainly, she received nothing but kind- 
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ness and generosity in the cabins of the poor, but much incivility 
and discourtesy from others. The description of how the village 
in Kilkenny from which servants had come to her house in New 
York welcomed her, is most beautiful. The warm-hearted peas- 
ants spared nothing to show their gratitude to the visitor, who 
had been so kind to their exiles. They even prepared a solemn 
dance, which embarrassed her not a little. Asenath was not only 
a strong abstainer, she was an equally vehement vegetarian; she 
loathed tobacco, and she was an impenitent protestant; nonethe- 
less, she found a great welcome in Ireland, because there was 
something deeper in her than her vegetarianism and even her 
protestantism. It is in reality a story, how across all our barriers 
one loving heart speaks to another. 
. = © 

And So Forth 

During the strike we have been an isolated people. Now we 
are beginning to discover what has been happening in France, 
Poland, Morocco, Geneva. But it takes a little time to gather 
up the threads. ... Mr. Humphrey Ward, the gifted husband 
of the famous novelist, has died at the age of 81; he was a fellow 
of Brasenose college, and a distinguished art critic, and has out- 
lived by some years his wife, the author of “Robert Elsmere.” . . . 
Dr. Norwood preached for the L. M. S. a thoughtful sermon 
on the words, “Neither pray I for the world but for these whom 
thou hast given me.” ... The Congregational union will meet 
in the week beginning June 7. . . . The present scribe hopes to 
sail for America on June 10 and to arrive at Montreal on June 
18; thence to Toronto and Detroit! 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


The Book tor the Week 


Dr. Cadman’s Cole Lectures* 
M: FIRST MEMORIES of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman go 


back well over a quarter of a century. In those days 

the students of Drew theological seminary used to go 
into Manhattan on Monday morning to attend the preachers’ 
meeting of the Methodist communion. Dr. James M. Buckley 
was sure to appear with crisp and sometimes lightning edged 
sentences. Dr. William V. Kelley was sometimes present with 
manners which would have done credit to Chesterfield, and with 
speech as luminous and urbane. But no figure was more vital 
than that of Dr. Cadman, then pastor of the Metropolitan tem- 
ple. He gave one a sense of great intellectual energy and of 
exhaustless moral and spiritual enthusiasm. One Monday, in a 
moment of irritation in the midst of a heated debate, Dr. Buckley 
declared that he had heard Dr. Cadman refer to no end of books 
without ever giving evidence of having mastered one of them. 
But the next Monday, or soon thereafter, when he had listened 
to a powerful paper in which Dr. Cadman had brought all the 
resources of his mind to bear upon his theme and all the rich- 
ness of his erudition had been called in for its elucidation, Dr. 
Buckley came as near retracting as was possible to him, by de- 
claring Dr. Cadman’s paper “in a very high sense a disserta- 
tion.” The truth was even then that a man who had built his 
intellectual ideals with the inspiration of Dr. Robert William 
Dale, and his style about the majestic periods of Burke, could not 
be treated flippantly even by such an accomplished swordsman 
as the redoubtable editor of the Christian Advocate. 

Many years have passed since those old days. For twenty-five 
of them Dr. Cadman has stood in one of the most commanding 
pulpits of the Congregational communion. With abounding 
health and zest he has carried his message all about the United 
States, and now his clientele as a speaker over the radio is prob- 


ably the largest of any man in America. As president of the 


*Imagination and Religion, by S. Parkes Cadman. Macmillan, $1.50. 


federal council of the churches of Christ in America he speaks 
in a representative fashion with notable power. 

Dr. Cadman has a personal quality as individual and distinctive 
as his English origin. He refuses all the labels. He makes the 
tories of America unhappy because he is too liberal. He makes 
the radicals unhappy because he is too conservative. And all the 
while with good humored energy he goes his own way. His 
“Charles Darwin and Other English Thinkers” was a notable 
introduction to a view of evolution which would commend itself 
to the evangelical mind. Indeed, in the difficult years from 1895 
to 1915 he rendered yeoman service by showing multitudes of 
young people in whose eyes the new light of science was flash- 
ing in somewhat dazzling fashion that it was possible to be men 
of Christian conviction without losing at all their intellectual 
candor. He loves a broad canvas and the portraits of Wyclif 
and Wesley and Newman in his “Three Religious Leaders of 
Oxford” are memorable pieces of work. In all the literature 
regarding Wesley one scarcely sees him against a more signifi- 
cant or finely executed background. 

The Cole lectures at Vanderbilt university reveal Dr. Cadman 
in a new light. Here he deals with the arresting theme, “Imagi- 
nation and Religion,” and here once more his erudition, his per- 
sonal qualities as a thinker, and his moral and spiritual enthusi- 
asms find full play. Many leaders of the Congregational com- 
munion have come to a new emphasis upon those aspects of 
worship which appeal to the imagination. Dr. Orchard of Lon- 
don goes farthest. We all know of the Roman Catholic lady 
who visited one of Dr. Orchard’s services. She was asked how 
it impressed her. She replied: “I enjoyed it, but I really prefer 
the simplicity of the mass.” While few Congregationalists go 
as far as Dr. Orchard many men in this communion with its tra- 
dition of producing great preachers are thinking now in quite 
a new fashion of the relation of the imagination to religion. Even 
such a vigorous man of the virile American puritan tradition as 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton speaks of worship with an accent subtly 
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different from that of men of his group a dozen years ago. 

It is the whole matter of the place of the imagination in the 
life of religion which Dr. Cadman discusses, and one feels at once 
that his discussion is the very antithesis of that Calvinistic “one 
hoss shay” which was perfectly logical and perfectly impossible. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes secures a posthumous revenge upon those 
Christian leaders in whose writing dialectic was on the throne 
and imagination at the best a despised slave. There is no lack 
of cogent thought in Dr. Cadman’s lectures, but the thought 
burns brightly with the flame of that imagination which he is 
discussing. He knows the perils of the imagination and he deals 
with them in trenchant speech. He sees that by a kind of emi- 
nent domain the mind enters upon the possession of new terri- 
tories through the imagination before the slower steeds of formal 
logic have stepped upon its soil. He sees the relation of the 
imagination to all the kindling qualities of the Bible and the 
fashion in which its glowing colors reveal themselves in the 
ministry of Jesus. The lectures reveal wide reading, close and 
insistent thinking, and a determination to make it clear that we 
are to worship God with all the bright picturing power of the 
mind as well as by the processes of its ascending thought. 


CORRESP 


From the Methodist Bishop Resident in 
Calcutta, India 


Eortor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: A blush of shame warms my cheek as I write these 
lines, because I was actually present at the social union banquet 
in Washington referred to in editorials in The Christian Century, 
Zion's Herald, the Northwestern Christian Advocate and other 
periodicals. Most of the “white” bishops were there and one of 
our number gave a strirring address on international goodwill. 
The “white” bishops were evidently all invited, and any who 
were absent could not have remained away because the “black” 
bishops were not invited, because we did not know one thing 
about the arrangements or the personnel or the program. It 
was a purely local affair to which we and our wives were invited. 
It was reported next day that the “black” bishops had accepted 
invitations to a previously arranged meeting in another city. 
But it should be borne in mind that the visiting bishops and 
their wives knew absolutely nothing about the plans or policies. 
Had they known it, many would have declined the invitation 
or would have walked out. 

After the event was over, and the visitors began to compare 
notes, it dawned upon them that “color” might have entered 
into the plans. Thereupon about ten of the “white” bishops 
drew up and signed a resolution stating that hereafter we could 
not accept arrangements for entertainment which involved any 
discrimination. The resolution courteously meant: “All of us 
and future cities were forewarned. When pre- 
sented to the full meeting of the board it was unanimously 
adopted. So much for the facts. It was not an editor who dis- 
covered the situation, but the guests themselves, and as soon as 
the discovery was made they placed themselves on record as 
protestors. 


or none of us,” 


But my shame comes from the fact that I did actually attend 
the function and did not see the deleted “black” names nor was 
I even discerning enough to sense anything wrong. I still hope 
the local committees may be able to show that it was not color 
that determined the plan. However, no matter what any bishop 
or any committee may say—it happened. Personally, I repent 
in sackcloth and ashes for my lack of perception. And several 
other bishops have expressed to me their shame and sorrow. 

This »nfortunate circumstance shows how deep-rooted these 
racial conceptions are, and if it serves to challenge us to our 
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Professor Edwin Mims says in the foreword that it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the effect produced upon the university 
community and the Nashville public by Dr. Cadman’s lectures. 
The printed pages do not carry the author’s resonant voice or 
his commanding presence but they are full to saturation of his 
best thought, expressed in that ample and full-worded style 
which his friends know so well. The bibliography proves ho 
alert is Dr. Cadman to every significant expression of conte 
porary thought. And many a reader will move out to new pas- 
tures through the gateways of these bibliographical references. 
One misses Professor Irving Babbitt in these crowded pages. 
And one ventures to suggest that the notable criticism of this 
brilliant Harvard professor may well be read after the comple- 
tion of Dr. Cadman’s book. In “The Masters of Modern French 
Criticism,” Professor Babbitt throws much light upon the prob- 
lems which are discussed in the lectures on “Imagination and 
Religion.” Since it is undeniably true that we always do a thing 
with our imagination before we do it in any other way, the mak- 
ing of a Christian imagination may turn out to be the final task 
of religion. 


Lynn Harotp Hove. 


ONDENCE 


lack of true Christianity, it will be worth the loss which must 
come to the church because of it. And our Christian message to 
India, China and Africa will have to bear the weight of this, 
one more social and racial sin. The message can go no farther 
than our lives. And it is well for those of us‘engaged in this 
task to realize afresh that we cannot extricate ourselves fro 
the responsibility of sharing, willingly or unwillingly, the re- 
proach which attaches itself to our social and economic and 
social groups. The missionary program today—in fact, the 
whole Christian program—has ceased to be one of geographical 
expansion only, and has become a program of necessitous re- 
adjustment of individual and social character on the part of the 
messenger and those who send him. 

The editor of The Christian Century asked me for an article 
on the present unfortunate position of Indians in South Africa. 
I am giving him this word of personal repentance instead. The 
problem is the same in essence, whether it be Africa, Asia, 
Europe or America. 


New York City. FreperRicK FISHER. 


Preparedness 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: One sentence in the article by Harold E. Fey and 
Vernon Cooper on “How the War System Operates” impresses 
me as particularly significant, viz.: “Chief among the agencies 
in this regimentation (in defense of the R.O.T.C. at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska) are the ex-soldier organizations, with their 
sword-and-gun ideas of patriotism.” Disregarding the unneces- 
sary slur in the last phrase of the sentence, we may rejoice in 
the stand taken by the ex-soldier organizations, who surely 
speak from experience and not from theory. They know that 
war is indeed all that General Sherman said it was, and more, 
for they have been through it. And they know further what 
happens when untrained troops, boys fresh from civilian life 
with no training in how to defend themselves and their dear 
ones, are sent to the front to be so much fodder for the guns 
of a trained enemy. That’s why they want to train America’s 


youth to handle the weapons of war—not because they love 
warfare but because, knowing what it is like, they hate it and 
would prevent it if possible, but because above all they do not 
want their sons again to be shot down helplessly, as they have 
been in every previous war in which America has been en- 
gaged, for lack of proper preparedness. 


e 


Q 
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May I have the courtesy of a little of your valuable space to 
quote a very significant paragraph from a recent article in the 
Survey by Mr. John D. Kenderline, a world war veteran? 
“Visualize with me, if you will, a certain road in the Argonne. 
It is 4 p. m. on September 25, 1918, and my battalion will be in 
the front line when the great attack starts at dawn tomorrow. 
. . . We need replacements urgently, and on the afternoon of 


| are 25th, twelve dark hours before the jump-off, we get 


em. As darkness comes we check them over to learn what 
experience they have had. We find that they average two 
months’ training! Some of them joined up just in time to catch 
the transport—two weeks from Hoboken to the Argonne. One 
of them we find offering a sergeant twenty francs to explain 
the bolt action of a rifle. Yet these men in twelve hours must 
face a situation where their lives are at stake and where only 
those men who perform automatically the first principles of mili- 
tary procedure can hope to survive.” God forbid that such a sit- 
uation should ever again arise! But war cannot be prevented 
by throwing away our weapons of defense, while the rest of the 
world remains armed. And it is as certain as a mathematical 
equation that the surest way to bring about such a situation 
as Mr. Kenderline describes is to break down the system of na- 
tional defense which the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C,, 
creatures of the national defense act of 1920, represent. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cuiirrorp P. Morenouse. 


Orthodoxy in Medicine 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial comment on orthodoxy in medicine in a 
recent number of The Christian Century is interesting. Not 
knowing the situation leading up to the dismissal from the 
British medical association of the doctor in question, for the 
lleged irregularity of giving an anesthetic for a drugless healer, 

have no comment to make. The British medical association 
may have been at fault. The British medical association and 
the American medical association, composed of human beings 
as they are, make mistakes. Both of these institutions, how- 
ever, differ from the theological institutions of the country in 
that they are dominated by their most scholarly and progressive 
members. They are for the most part composed of men imbued 
with the scientific spirit. If the clergy of the United States were 
all “modernists” instead of largely “fundamentalists,” we would 
have a great organization of ministers which would correspond 
in character to the American medical association; or we might 
borrow a term from current theology, the A.M.A. is composed 
almost entirely of “modernists,” or those who recognize the 
leadership of the most progressive element, men fearless and 
independent in their thinking. The present achievements in 
modern, medicine would not be possible if the situation were 
otherwise. 

The high standard of American medicine has been self im- 
posed and is not the result of pressure from without. The 
ideals of medicine have corresponded with those of science in 
general, that is, they are dynamic and progressive rather than 
orthodox and static. There is no real objection to any person 
practising any cult he may wish provided he first acquire the 
knowledge of structures and functions of the human body in 
health and disease demanded of their members by both the 
American and British medical association. Scientifically trained 
men rightly refuse to fraternize or cooperate with those who 
“creep, intrude, and climb into the fold” of the healing art and 
who (apologies to Milton) “scramble at the shearer’s feast.” 

You compared the American medical association to a large 
trades union. The comparison is apropos but for three signi- 
ficant exceptions. In the first place, there is nothing ever said 
in any meeting of the regular medical profession in regard to 
fees or the economic interests of its members; secondly, the 
medical profession has increased its own academic and profes- 
sional standards in the interests of the public welfare and safety, 
and thirdly, the so-called social or charitable service in connec- 
tion with the hospitals and free clinics of this country is to a 
very large extent the work of individual doctors connected 
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therewith who give their time and service without any expecta- 
tion of monetary reward. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Deity of Christ 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Dr. Lynch’s article on “Dr. Merrill and the Funda- 
mentalists,” in your May 13 number, illustrates again the irri- 
tating habit on the part of many modernists, of using ambiguous 
language and then taking an attitude of injured innocence when 
the orthodox accuse them of denying certain traditional articles 
of belief. One is loath to make a charge of misrepresentation, 
but the only alternative is that it is a strange and inexcusable 
confusion of thought, fostered by the necessities and difficulties 
of the modernist’s position in the orthodox churches. The same 
thing was done when Dr. Fosdick wrote to the presbytery of 
Philadelphia that he believed in the deity of Christ. The method 
seems to be to insist on using the traditional phrase (“deity of 
Christ,” “resurrection,” “atonement,” etc.) but carefully to re- 
frain from pointing out that the modernist means something dif- 
ferent by it. When the typical Union seminary liberal says he 
holds “the deity of Christ,” it would be truer to say that he 
holds something which he considers the equivalent of the tradi- 
tional doctrine. The modernist usually means that Jesus was a 
human personality so under the control of the spirit of God that 
the human character of Jesus is a valid picture of the character 
of God. But the traditional doctrine is something else, viz., that 
Christ himself, before his birth on earth, existed in eternity as 
one member of the trinity, that he himself chose to appear in 
human form, that since his birth on earth he is a kind of double 
personality, with a human and a distinct divine nature, that his 
divinity is therefore different in kind from the general indwelling 
of God in the human race. What the typical liberal, therefore, 
calls “the deity of Christ” is just what the traditionalist calls 
“denying the deity of Christ.” That Dr. Merrill holds the typical 
modernist position is likely, not only from his saying “Jesus 
Christ as the supreme and authoritative revelation of God” (the 
orthodox position requires much more than that) but from the 
fact that in a sermon on the apostles’ creed some years ago he 
regretted the expression “his only son.” 

The fundamentalist is entirely within his rights, therefore, in 
saying that the liberal denies what has always been meant by 
“the deity of Christ,” whether or not he chooses to use the 
phrase. The modernist rightly holds that the new conception is 
better than the old; for the modernist’s view of Jesus is a ra- 
tional and tenable conception, retaining a true revelation without 
imperilling monotheism; whereas the traditional conception, 
with its personally pre-existent Christ and its trinity constantly 
slipping into tritheism, is a morass of confusion. Why does 
not the modernist, instead of harping on old phrases with a con- 
cealed change of meaning, state boldly that the church has the 
right and duty of revising its beliefs radically, that Biblical 
criticism makes overwhelmingly probable the true humanity of 
Jesus, and that he departs from tradition because there is new 
knowledge that requires it? 

Wallkill, N. Y. 


J. H. Dempster, M. D. 


Exprep C. VANDERLAAN. 


Simon Peter Redivivus 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: “But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean” . “Before that certain 
came from James he did eat with the Gentiles: but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing the cir- 
cumcision.” “I withstood him to tne face.” When the Methodists 
of Washington, planning a banquet to the board of bishops from 
all the mission fields at home and abroad holding a conference 
on their world service among all races and nations, found that 
no first-class hotel in the capital city would allow the African 
members of the board to attend, invitations were withheld from 
the three colored bishops. ... . 

Three bishops in black, feeling chagrin at the tint of their 
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skin (alas, and alack!) in Washington town dared not to sit 
down with their colleagues in white, so they bade them, “Good 
night.” Why was there no Paul in that banqueting hall to resist 
face to face such a blight and disgrace, such scandal and shame 
on the Methodist name? Don’t tell it in Gath to white Birming- 
ham or the black sons of Ham. Don’t let India know, Shanghai, 
Tokyo. Shall we in race pride, who fear one another, ‘despise 
the weak brother for whom Christ hath died? 

Boston University, Marcus D. Buett, 

Boston, Mass. Dean Emeritus. 


Hail Independent Chinese Church 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The movement for autonomy among the Baptist churches 
of the Swatow region will not fail for lack of missionary en- 
couragement. The South China mission of the American Bap- 
tist foreign mission society in its annual conference, held at 
Swatow April 8-15, pledged its hearty support to the Chinese 
church organization known as the Ling Tong Baptist conven- 
tion. It will be recalled that last summer, during the intense 
feeling which followed upon the Shanghai affair of May 30, del- 
egates from the Baptist churches of the Swatow district met and 
declared their “independence.” That is, they abjured all special 
privileges and protection accorded to them in the treaties be- 
tween China and the foreign powers; and further, while valuing 
the manifold aid given by the mission in the past and soliciting 
its continuance, they declared that henceforth all power and re- 
sponsibility must reside in the native Chinese church. Thus, by 
a single “declaration,” control passed from the mission to the 
native Christians. 

Individual missionaries, and the board of the A. B. F. M. S., 
were not slow in appreciating the great spiritual significance of 
the forward step toward a truly indigenous church which these 
Chinese Baptists had taken. The missionaries have given largely 
of their time, strength and counsel in promoting the new organi- 
zation; the board assured the Ling Tong convention of its pro- 
found sympathy and support for this advance step. Now the 
annual mission conference, meeting for the first time since the 
“declaration of independence,” has expressed in no uncertain 
terms its approval and goodwill. In a letter to the Ling Tong 
convention, the conference says: “Not only do we pray that 
God's blessing may richly rest upon this movement, but we 
pledge ourselves individually and collectively to do all that lies 
in our power to make it a complete success.” And again, “We 
assure you that we stand ready as individual foreign missionaries 
to surrender any position we hold to make room for competent 
and spiritually equipped Chinese co-workers.” 

Another significant action of the conference was in instruct- 
ing the executive committee of the mission to ascertain the atti- 
tude of Chinese co-workers toward the return of individual mis- 
sionaries after furlough, and to include a statement of this atti- 
tude in their recommendations to the home boards. 

Kityang, China. Kenneto Gray Hopart. 


ry. fe 
The Work of Watts O. Pye 
« 
Epitor THe Cnuristian Century: 

SIR: Your editorial of February 18 on the work of Watts O. 
Pye comes to us here in Fenchow. We are in the midst of the 
consideration, Chinese and Americans together, of the problems 
created by his remarkable work and emphasized by his passing 
on at this time. Your analysis is so true in general that it may 
be worth while to attempt to make it even truer. 

The foreign missionary did not remain “completely in the back- 
ground.” Not many missionaries could go out into the farthest 
reaches of the field. They did the training work at the Fenchow 
center, as you indicate. But Mr. Pye was too great a man in 
physical frame and in the qualities of his heart and mind to be 
able to stay in the background. 
ahead. 


He sent the Chinese workers 
He also followed them up personally and supported them 
One or two women missionaries have been 


in the fullest extent. 
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able to go out over the field in similar fashion. The band of 
missionaries at Fenchow was limited, or decreased at times, by 
circumstances. It was not limited on principle. There were 
many here in the training, and in other work, whose influence 
counted with Mr. Pye’s. It is true he steadfastly turned against 
the establishment of other mission stations, as in Shensi, for 
permanent residence. 


“Foreign financial support always held at a minimum.” Th 
is not quite accurate. Very much money was spent in Fencho 
and in the wide field. Evangelists were sent out. Afterwards 
they were located both in the large centers and in tiny hamlets. 
Buildings were erected or rented with mission money in most 
of the out-stations. The field was strategically covered, you may 
say, for evangelism. The period of opening up the country for 
the gospel, however, had begun to pass. The problem was, how 
to plant or to nurture churches in such a way that they would live 
and grow spontaneously. Changes of policy in the use of men 
and of money were due. Both Mr. Pye and his Chinese asso- 
ciates recognized this and were preparing to go into such changes 
at this time. Foreign money could undoubtedly be better used 
in the time just ahead than it has been in some places in the past. 
We cannot as yet claim for “Fenchow,” in Shansi or Shensi, an 
indigenous, self-supporting Chinese church. But there are un- 
deniable signs of life. 

What you say about Mr. Pye’s capacity for finding Chinese 
who could lead, and for training and sending them out, is the 
most striking feature, perhaps, of his whole contribution. They 
did find the methods familiar and suitable for the Chinese towns 
and villages. He sent out many men. He often remarked that 
you may have to train ten men before you secure one who is a 
real outstanding leader. Many have pondered over this saying of 
his. At any rate, he did pick his real leaders, he placed them at 
the strategic points, and what is more, he gave them the fullest 
support, financial, intellectual and spiritual, in alf the years from 
first to last. @ 


Fenchow, Shansi, China. Rosert E. CHANDLER. 


More Strait than the Strait Gate 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 


SIR: I met one of my liberal Baptist friends on the street 
this morning. I asked, “How are the Baptists getting along 
down at Washington?” He replied, “Well, the Baptists have de- 
cided that an unimmersed person may go to heaven, but that he 
may not attend the Northern Baptist convention.” 

Youngstown, O. 

Levi G. BATMAN. 
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To my knowledge, there is no other service 
so heipful to careful book buyers.” 





So writes a long-time reader of The Christian Century. Send 
us a post-card (or coupon) asking that your name be placed 
on our Book Information List. You will thus be advised 
from time to time as to the BEST BOOKS, especially in the 
field of religion. Ask for our list of ““8 Spring Books” which 


we especially recommend. 
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June 10, 1926 


Lesson for June 20. Lesson text: Gen. 44:18-34. 


A Plea for the Family 


N THE DRAMATIC STORY of Joseph and his brothers we 
ave excellent examples, first, of family disloyalty and then 
ily loyalty. When the brothers, stirred by jealousy, by 
the egotism of Joseph and by the father’s ill-concealed par- 
tiality, sold their brother into Egyptian slavery, we see the 
family divided and at its worst. When we see Judah pleading 
for Benjamin and for the old father’s life, when we see him 
willing to stay in Benjamin’s place, when we hear his eloquent 
and unselfish plea, and when a bit later we see Joseph, now the 
powerful ruler, moved to tears by this prayer, we see the family 
united and at its best. 

We are living in a time when every institution is being ques- 
tioned and tested. The state, as we know it in our beautiful 
republic, is being questioned by many. Anarchists, bolshevists, 
oligarchists and others are telling us that our great experiment 
cannot long stand. They tell us that not half of our people 
vote, because they feel that there is no use voting, because the 
results are determined beforehand. Others think that we have 
only a plutocracy, anyway. While I believe with all my heart 
that we have the best government in the world, many others 
question it. Our schools are being questioned and tested. A 
recent magazine carried an article on, “Why I left college.” 
The implication was that colleges simply cram irrelevant ideas 
into students’ heads and really ruin their lives. The whole 
process of education is undergoing investigation and the “ladling” 
notion is being dynamited. The church is not exempt, and 
thousands of men and women are asking whether the church is 

t about ready for the junk-pile. Instead of free, beautiful 

spontaneous righteousness, these critics find institutionalized 
religion fossilized, conventionalized and decaying. A philosopher 
said to me: “The church is only a mummy of its former self. 
Jesus, the lovely character? Yes. The church? No.” That is 
quite common talk. I love the church and give my life to it, 
but the church is being questioned. What is true of state, 
school and church is also true of that other institution, the 
family. It looks as if the circumstances had conspired against 
the family. Let us look at a few of these things. First of all, 
women have gone into industry, trades and professions. Thous- 
ands of them have declared their independence of home life; 
they can earn and desire to earn their own way and to live 
their own lives. There is much that is good in this; no one 
wants to see any woman a man’s slave. Then there is the 
mounting divorce scandal; much of this is due to independence; 
women today will not endure what they once would. I approve 
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of this unwillingness to suffer maltreatment at the hands of 
brutal men, but on the other hand, the frequency of divorce is a 
matter of grave concern to one who believes in monogamy. 
Greater freedom we must have, but why may not love grow in 
this free atmosphere? Soames Forsythe—in Galsworthy’s “The 
Forsythe Saga—was wrong in considering his wife his prop- 
erty; but easy divorce is writing a wretched story in America 
and Japan. I am not prepared to say that it is less sad in 
England, where divorce is difficult; I am inclined to think that 
the trouble is more fundamental, more elemental. Meanwhile 
the home suffers desperately. Every minister knows this, as 
he tries to bind up the broken hearted, and as he sees the chil- 
dren as innocent sufferers. Another factor that is injuring home 
life is to be found in the unwillingness of many women to bear 
children. Many people marry with a definite contract that 
there are to be no children to interfere with the selfish pleasure 
of husband and wife. This idea should be condemned with all 
the power in our hands; another Roosevelt should arise to 
preach the value of children. There need not be more than may 
be properly cared for, but any man and wife who thus flout 
parenthood deserve severe censure. Again, there is the climbing 
cost of living. Rents, clothing, food, hospital fees, doctor’s bills, 
nurse hire—all are mounting, until one is filled with dismay. 
Young people put off marriage until they can see their way 
through financially. I know a young man, now twenty-eight, 
who refuses to marry until he owns a house, possesses a good 
car and has a salary of five thousand dollars. He wants to start 
where his father ends; but it must be said that living conditions 
were much easier when his father and mother were young. All 
of these elements must be overcome. Family life must be 
cherished. The more I see of life the more am I convinced 
that the home is the secret of all good. Monogamy is right; 
children must have right of way. We, therefore, do well to pause 
and consider the value of family life. 
Joun R. Ewers. 




















PROOF 


“I want to testify that the last page advertisement 

we ran in The Christian Century has brought more 

inquiries than any other advertisement we ever ran 

in any paper.” (From a large advertiser who has 
in many magazines during many years.) 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Cardinal Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 

Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, senior car- 
dinal of the Roman Catholic church in 
this country, celebrated on May 19 the 
silver anniversary of his elevation of the 
bishopric. Cardinal O'Connell presides 
over one of the strongest dioceses of his 
faith in the United States. There are 272 
parishes, with a million communicants, 
117 parish schools, 1,822 teachers, and 
82,000 pupils. In the 25 years of his rule, 


the cardinal has estapvlished 20 new con- 
vents, 130 new churches, 128 new mis- 
sions, and 62 new schools. 


Ohio Plans United 
Campaign 

Under the auspices of the council of 
churches, Ohio is planning a united pro- 
testant evangelistic campaign for next 
year. A preliminary planning conference 
will be held in Columbus June 28, 29, at 
which Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, 


of the Methodist church, will preside. 
Bishop Henderson is expected to take a 
leading part in next year’s campaign. e 


Syrian Boys Hold War 
Necessary 


When the students and teachers of 
Christian schools in Syria met in their 
seventh annual conference in Sidon, April 
5-10, this year, the war issue soon be- 
came the most vital one in the various 
discussion groups. A large number of 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


Two days after the opening of the North- 
ern Baptist convention at Washington, D. C., 
the Presbyterian general assembly convened 
at Baltimore. As we go to press the Presby- 
terian gathering is still in session. It seems 
desirable to defer any account of the Balti- 
more assembly until its work can be viewed 
as awhole. This will be possible next week. 


NROLLING 3,580 accredited dele- 
EK gates from churches and 1,534 vis- 

itors, the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion opened its sessions at the auditoriurn 
in Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, May 
25, and continued until Sunday night, May 
30. The attractiveness of Washington as 
a convention city and its convenient loca- 
tion to the constituency of the denomina- 
tion, together with the apprehensive and 
anxious mood which the fundamentalist 
controversy had engendered throughout 
the denomination, are several factors 
which account for the large and represen- 
tative convention. The fundamentalists 
saw to it that the atmosphere was well 
charged with the controversial spirit by 
holding a conference of their own for 
several days prior to the regular gather- 
ing and getting considerable publicity for 
the extreme and threatening utterances in 
which their leaders indulged. 

But no one could miss the evidences of 
quiet and determined purpose with which 
the great mass of the delegates, in spite 
of their perturbation, took their seats for 
the opening session. At once the atmos- 
phere of contention was felt to be dis- 
placed by a spirit of order and concilia- 
tion. The president of the convention, 
Mr. Edward H. Rhoades, Jr., a Toledo, 
O., lawyer, struck a strong, generous, 
even-tempered note immediately after the 
first fall of his gavel, and every person 
present sensed the fact that the Northern 
Baptist convention was about to deal 
broadly and firmly with the really vital 
matters which concern the Baptist de- 
nomination and the kingdom of God. 

The curve of the convention's purpose 
was plotted in an opening address on 
Tuesday by Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher. 
Dr. Brougher gained considerable fame as 
pastor for many years of the Baptist Tem- 
ple at Los Angeles. During the past year 


he has traveled widely throughout the de- 
nomination, delivering an address entitled 
“Play Ball,” which was an appeal for the 
cessation of doctrine strife and for the 
united support of Baptist organized work. 
Naturally 
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this service evoked general 


gratitude, and the words of his conven- 
tion address were listened to with particu- 
lar respect. Dr. Brougher is conserva- 
tive in his theology and has been classi- 
fied as a fundamentalist. But the past 
year witnessed a definite break with his 
militant colleagues. The convention knew 
that his great passion was to transcend 
the controversy, if possible, and put the 
denomination in a place where it could 
go on with its essential work in the spirit 
of unity. He was known to have formu- 
lated an important resolution which would 
be presented at the appointed time, de- 
fining a middle ground on which the con- 
vention could stand without being in- 


volved in the dispute which otherwise 
threatened serious rupture. Dr. Brougher’s 
keynote address, while conservative, 
wholly lacked the earmarks of funda- 
mentalism and stressed those great evan- 
gelical verities which few if any Baptist 
liberals call in question. 

In making its report of this convention, 
The Christian Century leaves on one side 
all those details which have merely de- 
nominational significance, and gives its 
readers an interpretation of those events 
and moments which concern our common 
Christianity. From this point of view the 
convention seems to present itself in four 
phases. 


The First Phase—Controversy 


N WEDNESDAY morning the lines 

were down in battle array. Probably 
5,000 persons, delegates and visitors, were 
present. The order of the day was the 
taking up of an amendment to the by-laws 
offered last year at Seattle. This pro- 
posed amendment struck at all open mem- 
bership churches bearing the Baptist 
name, but was directly intended to cut off 
from the denomination the Park Avenue 
church of New York, whose pulpit Dr. 
Fosdick accepted a year ago under stipu- 
lation that the church practice open mem- 
bership. The amendment read as follows: 


“A Baptist church is one accepting 
the new testament as its guide and com- 
posed only of baptized believers, bap- 
tism being by immersion.” 


It was announced that this proposed 
amendment had been declared illegal by 
the law committee of the convention. A 
motion was made to lay it on the table. 
The motion carried by a viva voce vote. 
Whereupon Dr. Brougher was recognized. 
He offered as a standing resolution the 
following: 


“The Northern Baptist convention 
recognizes its constituency as consisting 
solely of those Baptist churches in 
which the immersion of believers is 
recognized and practiced as the only 
scriptural baptism; and the convention 
hereby declares that only immersed 
members will be recognized as delegates 
to the convention.” 


Rev. W. B. Riley, pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Minneapolis, an out- 
standing fundamentalist leader, then pro- 


posed as an amendment to Dr. Brougher’s 
resolution the following: 

“The Northern Baptist convention 
recognizes its constituency as consisting 
solely of those Baptist churches in 
which the immersion of believers is 
recognized and practised as a prerequi- 
site to membership.” 

The distinction was obvious. The 
3rougher resolution, while limiting the 
delegates to the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion to the immersed members of Baptist 
churches would leave any Baptist church 
free to receive the unimmersed into its 
membership. The Riley amendment 
would deny to all churches practicing 
open membership the right of sending 
delegates to the Northern Baptist con- 
vention. The Riley amendment would 
have had essentially the same effect as 
the Seattle proposal. 

The battle was on. 

It was a tense atmosphere. This sub- 
ject had never been debated in a great 
Baptist assembly before. And while it 
was not debated here on its intrinsic 
merits, both sides choosing to find their 
arguments in considerations lying outside 
the essential question itself, there was af- 
forded an opportunity, nevertheless, for 
Baptist intelligence and conscience to ex- 
press itself in a revealing and decisiv 
way. e 

Dr. Brougher opposed the amendment 
because in effect it defined a Baptist 
church, a thing no convention has the 
right to do. Baptist conventions have 
never gone behind the decision of local 


(Continued to Next Page) 
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these boys defended war as the only 
means whereby oppressed small nations 
can gain their rights in the world as it 
is today. These student conferences have 
grown year by year, in spite of the dis- 
turbed conditions in Syria. This one, 
with an enrolment of 114, was the largest 
% most successful of all. The confer- 
was entertained by the Near East 
relief at its orphanage at Hilltop, Sidon. 


Noted Ministers Secured 
For King’s Chapel 

Plans for the week-day services at 
King’s chapel, Boston, to be held next 
year show that a group of the strongest 
religious leaders of the country will be 
heard there. Among those already se- 
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cured are Sherwood Eddy, George C. 
Pigeon, J. R. P. Sclater, Alexander Mac- 
Coll, Frederick R. Griffin, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, John H. Lathrop, Theodore G. 
Soares, Shailer Mathews, Karl Reiland, 
Charles Reynolds Brown, Richard H. 
Clapp, Albert W. Palmer, James Gordon 
Gilkey, Daniel Evans, Francis G. Pea- 
body and R. Bruce Taylor. 


Montana Ministers Offered 
Summer Courses 

The school of religion at the University 
of Montana is offering a special series of 
summer courses covering a nine-week 
session, June 21-Aug. 20. The school 
of religion will itself provide a course on 
the “History of the Struggle Between 
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Science and Religion,” while other courses 
of unusual value to ministers will be given 
in the other departments of the university. 
These will include work in sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, literature, history 
and science. 


Proposes Cooperative College 
For Illinois 

Dr. John E. Kirkpatrick, formerly a 
professor at Harvard and now at Olivet 
college, Olivet, Mich., has taken an option 
on the property of Hedding college, 
Abingdon, Ill. The trustees of Hedding 
are willing to lease their plant to a co- 
partnership group of teachers who will 
agree to conduct a standard four-year 
school on the Antioch cooperative plan. 
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churches and associations in determining 
such matters. He confessed that his reso- 
lution was the result of concessions, 
though not of compromise, and pleaded 
that the same spirit of concession for the 
sake of unity and efficiency should charac- 
terize the decision of the convention. 

Dr. Riley expressed amazement that 
Baptists could raise the question of im- 
mersion. He favored his amendment be- 
cause he desired to keep a regenerated 
membership in Baptist churches. He fore- 
saw the complete abandonment of immer- 
sion if open membership is tolerated. 

r. J. C. Massee, of Tremont Temple, 

ston, three years ago the most con- 
spicuous leader of the militant funda- 
mentalists, came to the support of the 
Brougher resolution. He was himself not 
in favor of open membership, but argued 
that churches aiready practicing it should 
not be excluded from fellowship in the 
convention. 

Probably the strongest speech for the 
amendment was that of Rev. Earl B. 
Pierce, of Minneapolis, who made the 
point that the Baptist denomination did 
not stand fundamentally for liberty but 
for obedience. Christ commanded immer- 
sion, he insisted, and no Baptist church or 
convention could consistently tolerate an 
act of disobedience to his command. 

Against the Riley amendment the 
strongest speech was probably that of Dr. 
A. W. Beaven of Rochester, N. Y., who 
declared that there were as many as 1,000 
churches—one-tenth of the entire denomi- 
nation—which would be affected directly 
by the amendment, and asked whether the 
convention wished to cut these churches 
off from its fellowship. In addition to 
perhaps three or five hundred regular 
churches practicing some form of open 
membership his reference included the 
former Free Baptist churches who were 
received into the Northern Baptist con- 
vention without question as to their ac- 
customed practice of open membership. 

Dr. John Roach Straton held a Bible 
aloft and warned that the denomination 

letting down the bars on immersion 
ould be aiding and abetting those who 
were cutting the Bible to shreds. He 
closed with an obvious reference to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., saying, “There 
is too much oil in our Baptist conven- 
tion.” 
Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, of New York, 


opposed the Brougher resolution, saying 
that under its operation a church with 25 
immersed and 500 unimmersed members 
could send delegates to the convention, 
which to him was a preposterous thing 
for Baptists to allow. He contended that 
the new testament is perfectly plain on the 
question of immersion. “Leave a man 
alone with the new testament,” he de- 
clared, “and he will come out a Baptist.” 

After it had been decided by mutual 
agreement that the debate should close, a 
lady apparently unknown to the chairman, 
with an impressive and gracious presence, 
demanded to speak, and her persistency 
was rewarded with an extension of the 
time so that she might have five minutes. 
Her chief argument was that a certain 
rich Baptist, obviously Mr. Rockefeller, 
had been guilty of the sin of the rich man 
in Nathan’s parable who robbed his poor 
neighbor of his one ewe lamb. This rich 


Baptist, she exclaimed at her climax, 1s 
guilty of robbing the Baptist denomina- 
tion of its one ewe lamb—immersion! 
This was pretty hard for even the funda- 
mentalists to stand. A moment of silent 
prayer was taken advantage of by a high 
feminine voice, which prayed, “God give 
us back our Bible,” until President 
Rhoades’ strong, rich voice drowned it 
out by a concluding petition. 

Then came the vote. 

A stern admonition that only accredited 
delegates would be allowed to vote was 
followed by the rising of all who favored 
Dr. Riley’s amendment. Tellers passed 
through the thousands in the house and 
returned with their count. The negative 
was called and counted in like manner. 
The result was 1,084 for the amendment 
and 2,020 against it. The Brougher reso- 
lution was then put and was carried so 
overwhelmingly that no count was made. 


The Second Phase—Armistice 


F DR. BROUGHER was the hero of 

the crisis hour when the Northern Bap- 
tist convention was threatened with the 
prospect of disruptive aggression by the 
fundamentalists, Dr. Massee was the hero 
of a mountain peak hour when the con- 
vention was brought to confront the grave 
condition in which the denomination now 
finds itself, and pointed to a way out. It 
was Thursday evening. The publication 
society had been given the first part of 
the session, and an address, entitled “The 
Laodicean Lament,” by Dr. Massee was 
set down on the program for nine o'clock. 
The hall was well filled. There was vi- 
brant and tense feeling in the convention. 

Delegates were expectant that the Tre- 
mont Temple pastor would appear in a 
new role. It was recalled by those who 
had attended the conventions of recent 
years that Dr. Massee had been the most 
belligerent of the fundamentalists at Buf- 
falo and Des Moines and Indianapolis, the 
latter convention having been held in 1923 
—only three years ago. For the past two 
years, Dr. Massee’s presence has not been 
so conspicuous in the gatherings of his 
fundamentalist colleagues. The daily press 
ceased to quote him as a militant author- 
ity, looking more to Doctors Riley, 
Straton, Goodchild, and others for such 
opinions on fundamentalism as it derived 
from Baptist sources. 


Moreover, there was believed to be sig- 
nificance in the support which Dr. Massee 
gave to Dr. Brougher on the baptism reso- 
lution of Wednesday morning. He was 
believed to be breaking with his rampant 
allies. A hint of it came in his speech in 
the debate. There was no doubt that his 
reinforcement of Dr. Brougher had 
brought reassurance and confidence to 
many conservative delegates who might 
otherwise have feared to vote for the pro- 
gram of tolerance. What Dr. Massee 
would have to say when he was given the 
center of the stage for a full hour was a 
matter of more than piquant curiosity. 

In presenting him the president intensi- 
fied this feeling of anticipation. He said 
in advance that we were about to ascend 
a high mountain of spiritual vision; that 
the great hour of the convention had 
come. And he requested, at Dr. Massee’s 
suggestion, that applause should be en- 
tirely repressed at the conclusion of the 
address. 

Everybody's mind stood on tiptoe. 

This writer bears his testimony that the 
utterance with which Dr. Massee filled 


the next hour was one of the most mov- 
ing he has ever heard. The evident pur- 
pose of the preacher was to lift the con- 
vention and the church above the bitter 
strife with which it was torn, and to 


(Continued on Page 756) 
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The school, after about 70 years as a 
Methodist institution, has been aban- 
doned by that denomination, and is now 
being locally supported as a junior col- 
lege. It is located in the heart of the 
Illinois corn belt, 9 miles south of Gales- 
burg, and near several industrial centers. 
There is reason to believe that the citi- 
zens of Abingdon would raise a guarantee 
fund of about $25,000 a year to be used 
for a few years to aid the cooperators in 
launching their enterprise. If Dr. Kirk- 
patrick’s plan goes through, it is planned 
to open the new school in 1927, probably 
with the beginning of the summer quarter. 


Philadelphia Churches Honor 
Rufus Jones 

In anticipation of his approaching trip 
to the orient, the federation of churches 
of Philadelphia gave a banquet in honor 
of Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford col- 
lege on May 25. Mr. Roland S. Morris, 
former ambassador to Japan, presided and 
addresses were made by Mr. W. W. Fry, 
president of N. W. Ayer Sons company, 
Dr. Marion Park of Bryn Mawr college, 
and Dr. Carl Agee of the First Christian 
church. “Dr. Jones,” said Dr. Agee, “be- 
longs to all the churches, for he represents 
the type of Christian scholarship to which 
the church in general must look for 
guidance. He is considered a sort of in- 
tellectual and spiritual bishop for all the 
churches of Philadelphia, and the min- 
isters of this city give him first rank as 
a Christian counselor.” 


Episcopalians Call “Faith” 
Important Subject 

An interesting decision has been made 
by the group which is to represent the 
Protestant Episcopal church at the world 
conference on faith and order to be held 
next year at Lausanne. The draft agenda 
proposed by the continuation committee 
for that conference set down a discussion 
of the nature of the church as primary to 
all other subjects to be considered in 
the conference. It declared that “agree- 
ment considering the nature of the church 
is the first necessity in the movement to- 
ward unity.” After careful consideration 
the Episcopalians have refused to accept 
this judgment and are now suggesting 
to other churches that faith is the funda- 
mental question and that “it should pre- 
cede consideration of subjects involving 
the nature of the church and a universally 
recognized ministry.” 


Wili Make Movie of 
Baptist History 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the 
Southern Baptist theological seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., and of the Baptist world 
alliance, announces that funds are in hand 
for the production of a motion picture 
setting forth the history of the Baptists. 
It is planned to show the picture for the 
first time at the meeting of the Baptist 
world alliance in Toronto, Canada, in 
1928. According to the announcement, 
the history of the church will be shown 
as beginning with John the Baptist and 
coming down to the present time. 


Chicago Seminary Elects 
New Librarian 

The Chicago theological seminary an- 
nounces the election of Dr. Matthew 
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Spinka, formerly professor of church 
history in both Central and Bonebrake 
theological seminaries, Dayton, O., as its 
librarian. At the same time the seminary 
announces that the Congregational train- 
ing school for women, which has become 
part of the Chicago seminary, has turned 
over to it the property at 58th and Dor- 
chester avenue. 


Goodwill Ambassador 
Sent to Near East 

Under the auspices of its committee on 
eastern churches the federal council is 
sending Dr. W. W. Peet as “an ambas- 
sador of goodwill” to the Christian 
churches of the near east. Dr. Peet was 
for four years a representative of the 
American board in the near east. Co- 
operating in this new mission with the 
federal council are the American Bible 
society, the American board of the Y.M.C. 
A. and the Near East relief. 


English Unitarians 
Report Growth 

At the national triennial conference of 
English unitarians held recently at Shef- 
field it was reported that the number of 
subscribing congregations had increased 
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since the last meeting from 174 to 219 and 
the number of subscribing associations 
from 21 to 28. The new president of the 
conference is Dr. Henry Gow of Man- 
chester college, Oxford, and the secre- 
taries are Rev. R. Travers Herford and 


Rev. Dendy Agate. 


German Quaker Asks 
Pertinent Question 

Mr. Hans Gramm, of Berlin, general 
secretary of the league of private charity 
organizations of Germany, is visiting in 
this country. As a leader among the 
Quakers of Germany, Mr. Gramm is 
spending much of his time with members 
of that religious group in the United 
States. In this connection the American 
Friend reports that Mr. Gramm is much 
exercised by the unusual military activ- 
ities to be seen in this country and is 
asking of all whom he meets this ques- 
tion, “Against whom is the United States 
making all this preparation for war?” He 
refuses to treat seriously the reply that 
this country has no specific enemy in view. 


Cuban Quakers Ready 
For Independence 
After 25 years of work in Cuba the for- 


Ministers Will Face Economic Issues 


NEW KIND of a church conference 

will be held at Evanston, Ill., June 
15-17. Under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist federation for social service, preach- 
ers are invited to discuss the relation of 
their profession to the present economic 
order. While the conference is under 
Methodist auspices, and will be presided 
over by Bishop F. J. McConnell, clergy- 
men of all communions will be welcomed 
at its sessions. Because of the unusual 
nature of the program, which is to be 
devoted to general discussion of set ques- 
tions, rather than to platform addresses, 
the plans for the conference are given 
here in full. 


PROGRAM FOR DISCUSSION 

Tuesday, June 15, 10:30 am.—‘“The 
Nature of the Acquisitive Society. Do 
We Reject It?” Is the present economic 
order, like war, so sinful that we must 
reject it? Can we arrive at as clear a 
moral judgment concerning the present 
economic system, as the church has 
reached concerning the war system? How 
are the two connected? Is capitalism by 
nature sinful, or can we transform it by 
cooperation with it? At what specific 
points do we convict the economic order 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment 
to come? What is the present consensus 
of authoritative opinion concerning its 
workability and durability? 

2:30 p.m.—"“The Christian Message Con- 
cerning Property, Profit, Income.” Should 
these questions be left out of the pulpit? 
Do the ethics of Jesus supply working 
principles to be developed in relation to 
these matters? Is there a valid distinc- 
tion between property for use and prop- 
erty for power? What is the relation of 
property to personality? Do we support 
concentration or diffusion of property? 
Have we anything to say about what 
kinds of property should be private, and 
what kinds should be public? About 


what kind should be owned by individuals, 
by voluntary cooperative groups, or by 
the government? Does our gospel require 
a limitation to the amount of prope 

profit, or income for the individual? ® 
we reject the nature of profit or mercly 
limit its amount? Do we distinguish be- 
tween earned and unearned income? 

8 p.m.—“The Economic Order in Rela- 
tion to Evangelism, Doctrine, Worship.” 
What limits does economic determinism 
set to our evangelistic effort? Is the 
economic order an object of evangelism? 
Is it possible to produce repentance in 
economic relations? Is it necessary to 
develop faith in order to change the 
economic order? What kind? How can 
we produce fruits meet for repentance in 
the economic field? In what way can 
our methodist doctrines be related to the 
economic order—e.g., scriptural holiness, 
free grace? How can our worship be 
related to the realities of the economic 
week-day world? What possibilities are 
there in the sacraments, liturgy, singing, 
use of poetry and drama? 

Wednesday, 9:30 am.—‘“Our Teaching 
Ministry.” What shall we teach concern- 
ing the economic order, and how? 

(a) The forum. How can it be organ- 
ized and conducted? What varieties are 
possible? What results may be expected? 

(b) The Bible class or discussion group. 
What types are useful? What constit- 
uency can be helped by them? What 
methods have proved useful? 

(c) The church school. What curricu- 
lum materials are available? What re- 
sults have been secured with them? What 


2:30 p.m.—“The Church and Its Pr 
erty.” Where does the church get its 
gifts? Should the church take or seek 
money regardless of the way it was made? 
If not, where is the dividing line? Does 
the benevolence program of the church 

(Continued on Page 756) 
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eign board of the American Quakers an- 
nounces that the church in that country 
is able to support, promote and largely 
govern its own work. If present plans 
carry, the meetings of the Friends in Cuba 
will ask next year for the right to estab- 
lish a self-governing yearly meeting of 
their own. 


er College Sends 
ent to Japan 
Earlham college, Quaker institution at 

Richmond, Ind., has voted to send one of 
its students to Japan in June, 1927, for a 
year’s study in some Japanese university. 
The student will be selected by a commit- 
tee and will have his expenses paid by the 
college community. After a year of study 
in Japan he will return to Earlham for 
the senior year, when it is expected that 
he will be able to interpret conditions in 
Japan to the American student body. 


Episcopal Seminary 
Seeks Large Fund 

The General theological seminary, Epis- 
copal school in New York city, is launch- 
ing a campaign to raise a million dollars. 
This will be used for an endowment for 
increasing salaries of professors. In addi- 
tion, the seminary is seeking $250,000 for 
immediate expenditure in the improve- 
ment of its plant. 


Elect New Metropolitan 
For Alexandria 

Meletios IV, former ecumenical patriarch 
of the Greek orthodox church, has been 

cted metropolitan of Alexandria. In this 
@:: he will have jurisdiction over seven 

eses in northern Africa, with a church 

population of about 150,000, of whom 
30,000 are Syrians and the remainder 
Greek. Meletios was driven out of Con- 
stantinople and from his position as the 
head of the entire Greek church on the 
rise to power of the present Turkish re- 
publican government. 


Elect Two New 
Bishops 

The Episcopal church has 
elected two new bishops. In Connecticut, 
after several meetings without choice, Dr. 
E. Campion Acheson was elected coadju- 
tor. Dr. Acheson has been since 1915 
suffragan of the same diocese. Bishop 
Acheson was at one time a member of 
the Northwest mounted police and is a 
wearer of the Victoria cross. Virginia 
did what seems to be the normal thing 
when she elected a Tucker to be coadjutor 
bishop in the recent annual council of 
the diocese. Dr. Henry St. George Tucker, 
former bishop of Kyoto, Japan, and now a 
professor in the theological seminary at 
Richmond, was elected on the first ballot 
practically without opposition. Bishop 
Tucker’s father is the bishop of southern 
Virginia and his brother, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Richmond, recently de- 
clined election to a vacant diocese. 


Elect Unitarian Secretary 

For Religious Education 

r. Waitstill H. Sharp has been ap- 
inted secretary of the department of 
religious education of the American Uni- 
tarian association. Mr. Sharp succeeds 
Dr. William I. Lawrence, who resigned 
the position last year after 13 years of 
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service. Mr. Sharp is the son of Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp and has been for three 
years director of religious education in the 
Second church, Boston. 


Important, 
If True 

The Baptist reports that “chaplains in 
the United States army request that they 
be accorded the standing merely of chap- 
lains as a special group, and not assigned 
to the rank of military officers.” This 
will be greeted with applause in many 
quarters if it is true. There is, however, 
before congress at the present time a bill 
which would make it possible for chap- 
lains to be promoted to higher ranks 
than are now open to them and no official 
announcement of a decision to abandon 
military rank has been given, so far as is 
known. 


Preaches His Way Around 


The World 
Many clergymen travel around the 
world but very few preach their way. Dr. 


Robert MacDonald, formerly pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational church, 
Worcester, Mass., is probably one of the 
first to have made a circuit of the globe 
reaching every continent, and to have 
preached every Sunday morning en route. 
Dr. MacDonald acted as chaplain of a 
tour conducted by one of the leading 
American agencies. 


British Speakers for 
Pennsylvania Assembly 


The annual summer assembly held on 
the campus of Ursinus college, College- 


ville, Pa., is to draw its preachers this 
summer in large part from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Among them will be 
Rev. W. H. Harrowes, of St. Enoch’s 
United Free church congregation, Glas- 
gow; Rev. William J. Shergold of St. 
Aubyn’s Congregational church, Upper 


Norwood, London; Dr. Clarence Mackin- 
non, principal of the Presbyterian college, 
Halifax, N. S., and Dr. James I. Vance of 
Nashville. The Collegeville assembly will 
be in session Aug. 2-8. : 


Would Have Mercier 
Made Saint 


A movement has been started among 
Roman Catholics in Belgium for the 
beatification of the late Cardinal Mercier. 
A prayer kas been written, to which the 
bishop of Bruges has given his approval, 
which is now being widely circulated 


among the faithful. The words of the 


prayer indicate the teaching of the Roman 
the 


ehurch, which is that beatification 
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takes place in heaven and is merely recog- 
nized by the church on earth. Accord- 
ingly the prayer asks God that he “glorify 
the divine Redeemer by giving to the 
church the grace to know all the work- 
ings of his sacerdotal love in the person 
of Desiré Joseph Mercier, cardinal arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, apostle of Jesus Christ, 
whom we entreat thee through the merits 
of the cross, to raise to the ranks of the 
blessed and the saints.” 


W. C. T. U. Conducts Work With 
Younger Generation 
The W. C. T. U. is showing its wisdom 
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by placing increasing emphasis on the 
education of children and young people as 
to the dangers of alcohol. Last year more 
than one million children were pledged 
to total abstinence by the W. C. T. U. 
and several hundred thousand young men 
and women of high school and college age 
signed a patriotic roll pledging themselves 
to total abstinence and to work for law, g@- 
forcement and law observance. & 


Something New in 
Church Bulletins 


The Lutheran reports having seen on 
the notice board of a Wesleyan church 
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at Seven Kings, London, below the an- 
nouncement of services held in that 
church, this direction: “If it is more con- 
venient or more helpful for you to attend 
some other church there are several in the 
district.” Then followed a list in which 
Anglican, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist and 

ed Methodist churches were specified 

Iphabetical order, together with their 
locations. 


New York Pastors Seek End 
Of Over-Churching 
A recent conference of town and coun- 
try pastors working in New York state, 
held at Ithaca, passed resolutions indi- 
cating a belief that the present distribu- 
tion of churches in that state needs 
amendment. After reciting the way in 
which over-churching conditions have 
been improved in other states, the confer- 
ence resolved: “With the example before 
us of what has been accomplished in such 
states as Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming; with 
the knowledge that in each church body 
there are many ministers and laymen who 
desire to see our over-churched hamlets 
and villages reorganized, and with the 
belief that the Christian people in most 
of the rural communities would welcome 
a united conference of their respective 
state and district officials to study their 
problems and to advise them, we suggest: 
That the home missions council call some 
up or district meetings in New York 
e, to which shall be invited the admin- 
istrative officials of each denomination 
having churches in the respective dis- 
tricts, which meetings shall be for the 
purpose of allocating unchurched and 
neglected areas to the care of specific de- 
nominations, similar to the plan recently 
adopted in New Hampshire; and arrang- 
ing mutual exchange of churches in small 
communities that are now badly over- 
churched and which call for immediate 
attention; and that, if possible, the denom- 
inations agree upon and allocate one man 
to give his entire time to assisting in 
setting up these district meetings and 
making such adjustments as may be found 
practicable, for a definite period of not 
less than three months; that in helping 
the churches and denominations to coop- 
erate in the interests of the kingdom, 
principles of comity be worked out by the 
council in cooperation with the New York 
council of churches to guide in solving 
the interdenominational problems of our 
rural communities.” 


Historic London Church 
Plans Jubilee 
On July 4, the jubilee of Christ church, 
Westminster Bridge road, London, will be 
celebrated. American interest in the 
church—which carries on the memory of 
the old Surrey chapel and the Rev. Row- 
land Hill—has always been great, owing 
to the advocacy of the cause of the north 
its famous minister, Dr. Newman Hall. 


@::: of £7,000 towards the cost of the | 


“Lincoln tower” was received from the 
United States. There will be special serv- 
ices during the jubilee celebrations in 





which Dr. W. C. Poole, the present min- | 


ister, himself an American citizen, and 
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Dr. F. B. Meyer, the minister emeritus, 
will take part, while at the public meetings 
which are being arranged at Christ church 
and at the old Surrey chapel, now the 
“Ring,” Blackfriars road, on the follow- 
ing days, speakers, it is expected, will in- 
clude the American ambassador, Sir John 
Simon, M. P., Captain Wedgwood Benn, 
M. P.; Dr. Sidney Berry, Dr. John Mc- 
Neill, Dr. Dinsdale T. Young, and Dr. 
F. E. Clark, founder of the Christian En- 
deavor movement. 


Would Train Clergy 
In Evangelism 

A subcommittee of the commission on 
evangelism in the Episcopal church, of 
which Bishop I. P. Johnson of Colorado 
is chairman, has planned a series of spe- 
cial summer schools for the training of 
clergymen. The committee announces 
that the church is to enter on a special 
period of evangelism during 1927-1928, 
and it is feared that there will not be a 
sufficient number of clergy in the Episco- 
pal church prepared for work of this 
sort. The schools to be conducted by 
the committee or approved by it will be 
at Albany, N. Y., Bethlehem, Pa., Sewa- 
nee, Tenn., Evergreen, Col., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mission College Gathers 
Plant Specimens 

The largest collection of Chinese plants 
in existence is located in the University 
of Nanking. The herbarium of this union 
missionary institution contains about 9,000 
numbers representing over 2,600 species 
gathered from all parts of China. There 
are also about 10,000 unmounted dupli- 
cates which the university holds for sale 
or exchange. 


Seek New Boat for Sea- 
Coast Mission 

The Maine sea-coast missionary society, 
of which Rev. Orville J. Guptill is mis- 
sionary pastor, is seeking funds where- 
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with to build a new boat. The history of 
the work of this mission is one of the 
most romantic tales in American home 
missionary service. The present boat is 
no longer safe for the strenuous work 
which must be done during the winter 
season. A new boat will cost $29,000, of 
which about 65 per cent is now subscribed. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, is 
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president of this society. The treasurer is 
Mr. Thomas Searle, 24 Ledgelawn ave- 
nue, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Hope Rhymes Will 
Win Moslems 

A new and enlarged edition of a Chris- 
tian hymn book in Arabic for use among 
Moslem peoples in Northern Africa has 
just been issued at Algiers. The editor, 
Rev. Percy Smith, has also prepared and 
published the first two parts of a metrical 
life of Christ written in modern North 
African Arabic. There will be ten parts 
to this work when it is completed. 


Norman Angell Outlines Church 
Service for Peace 

It is probable that no writer on mod- 
ern international questions has witnessed 
a more striking confirmation of his proph- 





MINISTERS WILL FACE ECO- 
NOMIC ISSUES 
(Continued from Page 752) 


and the ownership resulting therefrom 
tie the church inextricably with the pres- 
ent economic order, or does this relation- 
ship provide a point for the transforming 
operation of religious power? What is 
the responsibility of the church concern- 
ing its investments? Shall the church 
manage its property according to the 
methods of the existing order? 

6 p.m.—Fellowship Dinner. Experiences 
in attempting to christianize the economic 
order. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m.—“‘The Church as 
Employer.” Where does the church stand 
in relation to the best employment stand- 
ards of the present order, in relation to 
its preachers, its office workers, its jan- 
itors, and the employes in its publishing 
houses? Has the church any obligation 
to experiment in the democratic control 
and ownership of industry in its indus- 
trial undertakings? 

2:30 p.m.—“The Preacher and His In- 
come.” Is the preacher obligated to set 
standards in the use of income? (Expen- 
ditures and investments.) How shail 
the problem of dependence and old age 
be met? By individual investment or by 
insurance? Should the church set up 
standards of living for the ministry? On 
what basis? Is the competitive spirit 
involved in the grade system a hindrance 
to the gospel? How can it be removed? 
Does the missionary program offer any 
suggestion? Is the British Wesleyan 
plan practicable here? Should there be 
a maximum and minimum income for 
preachers? How can the spirit of sharing 
be worked out? 








AMERICAN LEGION AROUSED 


One astonishing incident has already 
occurred in connection with this confer- 
ence. The American Legion of Evanston 
has called a public meeting for the pro- 
posal of plans for “dealing with” the 
gathering. A careful reading of the 
agenda given here makes pertinent the ques- 
tion as to whether the legion is becoming 
as involved in the preservation of the eco- 
nomic as of the political status quo. In 
the announcement by the legion, especial 
exception is taken to the presence at the 
conference of Bishop McConnell. 


ecies than Norman Angell, who wrote 
“The Great Illusion.” In that book, pub- 
lished several years before the world war, 
Mr. Angell claimed that no country, 
whether victorious or defeated, could 
profit from an economic standpoint as the 
result of modern warfare. Recently Mr. 
Angell gave an interview to a London 
paper in which he outlined the services 
which the churches can render the cause 
of peace. “They can do much,” said Mr. 
Angell, “and principally, from my stand- 
point, in realizing that they ought to be 
able to give a better intellectual defense 
of the obligation of internationalism and 
cooperation between the nations and not 
merely a sentimental and ethical one. The 
fallacies of European political and nation- 
alist thinking which led to the war, and 
will lead again if not exposed, are cap- 
able of a splendid refutation from the pul- 
pit in more intellectual terms. Of course 
they are moral fallacies, at bottom, as 
well. I don’t quarrel with the churches 
that they do not take the economic view 
—that is hardly their role—but a minister 
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of religion ought to be able to grasp the 
fallacies—illusions, I call them—and pene- 
trate and show to his people the wrong 
thinking as well as immoral ethics which 
lie at the back of jingoism.” 


Says European Bishop 
Depends on Support 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, who is at 
present administering the work a 
Episcopal church in Europe, is repo 
to have said that the establishment of a 
permanent bishop for that work depends 
on the securing of adequate financial sup- 
port. There has been considerable agita- 
tion in the Episcopal church for some 
time for the recognition of a diocese of 
Europe to include the churches now lo- 
cated in several important capitals, min- 
istered to by American clergymen and 
containing American congregations. In 
effect, Bishop Brent has told these 
churches that the outcome of their de- 
sire for a permanent bishop of their own 
will depend on their raising money among 
themselves to support such administration. 








THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 751) 

quicken and release those spiritual im- 
pulses upon which the very life of the 
church depends. He used the ideal of 
personal evangelism as the medium of this 
purpose. The church, like the Laodiceans, 
had lost, he said, the romance and zeal of 
its first love. It was involved in the mesh 
of its own institutionalism and had for- 
gotten the elementary passion for telling 
others of the power of Christ. 

Dividing his thoughts into three heads 
—a reminder of a promise (that of Christ 
to be with his disciples always), a per- 
sonal testimony (concerning the successes 
of his own thirty-two years’ evangelistic 
ministry), and a proposal (that the 
churches of the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion set aside the six months from next 
October 1 to March 31 as a time for con- 
centrating upon the evangelistic task)— 
Dr. Massee came out at last with this 
dual plea that during the six months’ 
evangelistic period there should be no 


drives for missionary money, and there 
should be a truce on doctrinal contro- 
versy. “During that period let no man 
preach against evolution and no man for 
it,” he pleaded. He believed the money 
would come for all the causes of the 
church if, instead of driving for money the 
churches would seek souls, and that the 
peace of the church would come if, ‘“® 






of controversy, the church would di 
its energy toward the making of discipR®. 

The address made a profound impres- 
sion. The convention was moved in its 
deepest feelings. Taking the event as a 
whole—not the address alone, but the 
preacher, his reputation as a belligerent 
fundamentalist, the victory for tolerance 
which the convention had won on the day 
before, and the widespread weariness and 
disgust with which the churches were fast 
coming to regard the controversy—a 
listener could not but conclude that the 
back of Baptist fundamentalism was then 
and there broken. 


The Third Phase—Intransigeance 


OW WOULD the fundamentalists 
take the Massee address? What 
could they say in reply to the moving ap- 
peal of their erstwhile leader to give up 
their contentiousness and seek the peace 
of the denomination? This writer won- 
dered if even the fundamentalists would 
not be deeply moved by the powerful 
message of the evening. So, late as it was, 
he went three miles to a fundamentalist 
public meeting announced for that night 
in the Fifth Baptist church. As he opened 
the door the first words that smote his 
ears were these by a_ thunder-voiced 
leader: “Are we downhearted?” To which 
the answer came back in a volley, “No!” 
As the meeting progressed and the usual 
tricks of whipping up a weakening mo- 
rale were brought into use, it became clear 
that the event coming to a climax that 
night in the convention had indeed not 
only broken the back of fundamentalism 
but broken the spirit of its leaders. 
Here were gathered Dr. Straton, Dr. 


Riley, Dr. Norris, Dr. T. T. Shields of 
Toronto (the last named being the leader 
of the meeting), and about two hundred 
others, most of them fundamentalist sym- 
pathizers. Two of their former colleagues 
had abandoned them—Dr. Brougher and 
Dr. Massee. They referred to them, and 
particularly to Dr. Massee, as “apostate,” 
in the same category with Fosdick. One 
speaker solemnly and sorrowfully con- 
fessed that he never prayed for the recov- 
ery of an apostate; sinners and backsliders 
he prayed for, but he had yet to hear of a 
single apostate who came back to the 
truth; he believed it was impossible. Drs. 
Straton and Riley spoke with tears in 
their voices of their pain at hearing the 
address of their former comrade. T 

were manifestly critical of the sectio 

Dr. Massee’s address in which he had 
borne testimony to the success of his own 
personal ministry as a soul-saving minis- 
try. Dr. Straton thought Dr. Norris’ 
evangelistic ministry would bear more 
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than favorable comparison with Dr. Mas- 
see’s, and Dr. Riley was not averse to 
having Dr. Massee’s evangelistic successes 
compared to his own. 

Anger, pain, and a sense of desperation 
were plainly mingled with their protesta- 
tions of courage and determination to 
carry on the fight. A long manifesto, writ- 


ited the grievances of the fundamental- 
Sts against the policy of the Northern 
Baptist convention. This paper was 
adopted and given to the press. It con- 
tained a vitriolic criticism of the “uni- 
tarianizing process” in which the theolog- 
ical seminaries and the foreign board were 
alleged to be cooperating. The schools 
had been captured by modernists. “Mod- 
ernist professors head the religious de- 
partment of practically the last one of 
these schools.” They have gained control 
“by political manipulations to which even 
men of the world seldom condescended.” 
“It is a sad fact to recognize that the over- 
whelming majority of theological semi- 
naries are hand in glove with this unchris- 
tian method, this non-evangelical message, 
this diabolical deception.” Inevitably the 
“poison of unbelief’ has spread to the 
mission field. The foreign board has made 
only a gesture at retiring the modernist 
missionaries. No relief can be hoped for 
under the existing boards.” 

It was decided to put up an opposition 
ticket of nominees for officers and mem- 
bers of the foreign society, so that funda- 
mentalists might have a chance of voic- 


8 by Dr. Riley, was read in which were 


‘THE FOURTH great moment of the 
convention was the session of Friday 
night when Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of 
Chicago, spoke on “Christ and the New 
Spirit in the Orient.” Dr. Gilkey recently 
spent a year in India lecturing on the Bar- 
rows foundation. His address was an at- 
tempt to get the convention to envisage 
the missionary situation as it really is to- 
day, as contrasted with the situation which 
the earlier missionaries confronted. 

The east, said Dr. Gilkey, has learned to 
make a clear, sharp distinction between 
Christ on the one hand, and the church, 
the creeds and the civilization of the west 
on the other hand. They do not want and 
will not take our creeds, our churches, our 
civilization, he declared. But they are 
poignantly interested in Jesus Christ. We 
sent the gospel to them in a western pack- 
age. They have now come to the point 
where they have opened the package, 
stripped off its wrappings and flung them 
all away, under the spell of the discovery 
that Jesus was not ours to give, but be- 
longed to them in the first place. The 
assumption that because Christ first came 
to them in a western package he was 
therefore a western Saviour has been dis- 
pelled. They have wakened with the joy 
of a new discovery to the fact that Jesus 
was never west of Suez! Not only so, but 


@:: he belonged to a despised and op- 


ressed people. He therefore can under- 
stand them. And eastern minds have 
fallen upon his teachings and his person- 
ality with independent and original zeal to 
come to their own terms with him, un- 
tutored by western teachers and unre- 
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ing their protest when the election took 
place the next day. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make and present these nomi- 
nations. (Next day when the ballots— 
secret, written ballots—were counted, the 
ticket headed by the Hon. Carl E. Milli- 
ken, of Maine, received 1,704 votes and the 
fundamentalist ticket, including the name 
of Dr. Straton, 481 votes.) 

The millennial note was sounded in the 
meeting by a returned missionary from 
Africa, who raised the question whether 
it would not be better for the fundamental- 
ists to “come out” from the denomination 
and leave it to its fate. “The Lord may 
come within the next year,” he said. A 
program calling for ten years of effort 
within the already apostate body was too 
long. We must do something now, and 
be ready to meet the Lord at his early re- 
turn. Dr. Riley conceded that he had 
sympathy with this idea but was not yet 
ready to act upon it. Dr. Norris had pre- 
viously outlined a plan of separation by 
which all church property should be di- 
vided between fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists in proportion to their respective 
numbers. Let the same division take place 
in all denominations. Then let the funda- 
mentalists of all sects unite and the mod- 
ernists of all sects unite. This, he said, 
would give Christendom but three denom- 
inations—fundamentalists, moc :nists, and 
Roman Catholics. 

It was nearly one o'clock the morn- 
ing when the fundamentalis’ meeting ad- 
journed. 


The Fourth Phase—Vision 


strained by the traditions and dogmas of 
western Christianity. 

Dr. Gilkey called upon his hearers to 
see that the placid assumptions of our 
missionary propaganda, namely that our 
church, our creeds and our society are 
Christian and that we, therefore, standing 
on our eminence, may give Christ to the 
benighted heathen world, are false as- 
sumptions. The truth is, he declared, that 
the one thing that impedes the victory of 
Christ in the orient is the so-called Chris- 
tianity of the occident. 

Here followed a vivid interpretation of 
the impression made upon educated orien- 
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tals who travel in the west, or study in 
our western schools. Such men told Dr. 
Gilkey that the one great thing America 
can do for Christ’s cause in India is to 
undertake a reconsideration of the rela- 
tion of Christ to our western institutions 
and ways. Our race prejudice, our indus- 
trial inequities, our economic ruthlessness, 
our militarism—all these give the lie to 
our assumptions of Christian superiority 
and make our presence as missionaries in 
eastern lands increasingly unwelcome. It 
is our western Christianity that delays 
Christ's conquest of the orient. 

Dr. Gilkey pleaded for a conception of 
missions based on the principle of sharing 
cooperatively our discoveries of the hid- 
den treasure in the historic Jesus with the 
discoveries the east itself is now making 
and destined to make. Such a mission- 
ary enterprise will have little use for mere 
Statistics of baptisms, he said, and will 
find the test and measure of its success in 
terms of spiritual and social realities. We 
do not estimate the water in a sponge by 
the use of a measuring stick. Silently and 
invisibly the sponge has become saturated 
with the water. This is the true method 
of the kingdom of Christ. 

This address came on Friday night. 
It was a long cry from Wednesday morn- 
ing. A delegate and his wife were sitting 
directly in front of this reporter. It was 
interesting to observe his eager pose as he 
listened. Three or four times his whis- 
pered comments to his wife were audible 
to those behind. Once he said, “I never 
saw that so clearly before.” At the close 
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he said, striking his left palm with his 
right fist, “I am done forever with the 
church squabble; this is the big thing!” 
Light had broken upon his mind. The 
controversy—he called it now the “squab- 
ble,” a more fitting word—of Wednesday 
had been eclipsed by a great insight. 

There must have been many others who 
went out from that hall that night with 
the same vision. 
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